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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER \4. 1857. 





Notes. 
ALEXANDER POPE OF BROAD-STREET. 


An absence of four months had left a serious 
blank in my literary intelligence, and I was led 
to a course of retrospection. Some time, how- 
ever, was consumed in the exercise of the paper- 
knife. Mr. Sylvanus Urban called out for it; a 
pile of the Atheneum awaited the operation ; a pile 
of Notes and Queries also awaited it; etc. etc. 

Among the various subjects which came under 
discussion within the above-named period, there 
is one which I cannot omit to notice. It is the 
discovery that Alexander Pope, the presumed 
father of the poet of Twickenham, resided in 
Broad-street in 1677. It is believed, in certain 
quarters, that my friend Mr. Peter Cunningham 
was not acquainted with the fact when he wrote 
his Handbook for London, and that it had escaped 
my own observation although in possession of the 
volume which proved it. 

In answer to such surmises I shall give a brief 
statement of opposite evidence, in part admitting 
of verification, and leave the question to its fate— 
avowing that I-am not insensible to the principle 
contained in the phrase Suum cuIQuE. 

About the year 1848 I lent Mr. Cunningham a 
small volume which he thus describes in his ex- | 
cellent Handbook for London, under the heading 
of A chronology of London occurrences — 


“ 1677—‘ A collection of the names of merchants living 
in and about the City of London,’ was published in 12mo, 
this year.” 

It was for several months in his hands, and he has 
evidently availed himself of some of the informa- 
tion which it affords. The said volume, which is 
in alphabetical order, contains these entries — 

James Pope, Abchurch Lane. 

Alexand. Pope, Broadstreet. 

Joseph Pope, Redriff. 





Can it be believed, by those who are aware of the 
favourite studies of Mr. Cunningham, that he 
should have failed to detect those entries? Is it 
probable that a lover of biography, and an aspi- | 
rant in discovery, should have placed the volume 
in his hands without adverting to the second of 
those entries? There is no exact standard of | 
credibility or probability —so I must declare that 
we discussed the subject, in conversation, many 
years since. 

How far the.fact in question has become patent, 
it is not for me to explain. I never saw the as- 
sertion to that effect, except as a quotation ; and 
the author may be quite able to justify it. 

I must now speak more expressly of myself. I | 
was quite satisfied that the merchant of Broad- | 
street was the father of the poet. ‘The evidence | 
is soon stated. It is admitted that Alexander 


Jifty merchants! 


Pope the elder, albeit “Of gentle blood,” was 
a merchant of London, and we find above Alexander 
Pope, Broadstreet—a street in which there were 
There are innumerable state- 
ments in biographical literature which rest on 
worse evidence. The queries which arose were of 
another déscription, Was the poet born in Broad- 
street or in Lombard-street ? Do the records of 
Water-lane state where Mr. Morgan the apothe- 
cary resided? Are the registers of the parish- 
church in existence ? Under the influence of those 
feelings I exhibited my precious book to one of 
the senior officials in Water-lane, and was fur- 
nished with the name of the clerk, R. B. Upton, 
Esq. The memorandum made at the moment is 
now before me. I also ascertained that the re- 
gisters of St. Bennet-F ink, as I now believe it to 
have been, were in safe custody elsewhere. With 
those preliminaries I paused: the path was plain, 
and I feared no rival. 

It is easy to guess why Mr. Cunningham for- 
bore to announce the fact in question, and as easy 


| to conceive that I should have claimed the dis- 


covery of it in due time. I gave the clue, but 
without then designing to give it. The particulars 
shall now be briefly reported. 

On the 2nd May I contributed to Notes and 
Queries a short account of the London directory 
of 1677, without any allusion to Pope. On the 
30th May, or under that date, came out another 
description of the work, with the item on Pope. 
It was communicated by Mr. Edward Edwards 
of Manchester to Mr. Hotten of Piccadilly, and 
printed in the adversaria appended to a Catalogue 
of old and new books, Part X. What induced 
Mr. Edwards at that time to examine the diminu- 
tive volume which had so quietly reposed among 
the Chetham folios? It was no doubt my own 
description of it. I entirely acquit him of any 
unfair proceedings on this occasion, but hope he 
will be convinced that the item on Pope has been 
known to me for at least ten years. 

On the 13th June, at which time I was out 
of England, two communications on the subject 
appeared in Notes and Queries ; one, signed P. P. 
—and the other, D. It is in reply to the ob- 


| servations of those writers that I have made the 


biog 


above disclosures. 

To the superfluous insinuation of D. that the 
fact was of “no significance or interest,” I op- 
pose the opinion of P. F. that it “ has proved to 
be of considerable importance as illustrating the 
raphy of Pope.” Bourton Corney. 
The Terrace, Barnes. 

sist October, 


EPITAPHS, 


The Place of Shelter. — The following is the 
(somewhat unusual) inscription on a round- 








— 





headed tombstone in the picturesque desteeel 
of Moorwinstow, in the far north of Cornwall. A 
cross is engraved on the round head of the stone, 
and the inscription is in characters of old and 
peculiar form : 

“Here rests until the Judgment the body of William 
B. Stephens, whose soul went into the Place of Shelter on 
the 5th day of May, 1844.” 

Then follow these or similar words : 

“The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of 
the Lord in that day.” 

E. W. 





The following inscription, which occurs in the 
churchyard of Gresham, in the county of Norfolk, 
may find a place amongst grave-stone oddities. 
The advice, be it remarked, is very good, although 
the way in which it is recorded is somewhat un- 
usual. I was lately informed, on the spot, that 
Mr. Bond was a proprietor of lands in the parish 
of Gresham, as well as a “ Master Mariner.” Be- 
sides his claim to remembrance’ derived from his 
tombstone, he is famous for three other circum- 
stances: 1. For many years he drank about a 
gallon of spirits a week. 2. He was scarcely ever 
seen without a pipe in his mouth; and, 3. He 
could walk at the pace of three miles an hour 
until within a very short period of his death, at 
the patriarchal age of ninety-two. E.G 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 

“John Bond, Master Mariner, who departed this life 
on the llth July, 1838, in the 92nd year of his age. 

“ Ann, the wife of John Bond, who departed this life on 

the 14th Sept. 1831, in the 71st yeur of her age. 

“ This burial ground ought to be kept only for the dead, 
Where we are all traveling to our place of rest. 
Neighbours, no stock ought to be suffered 
Amongst these gravestones, nor yet to trespass 
Over the dead on this burial ground.” 





In the church of Broughton Gifford, in Wilt- 
shire, is a brass plate to the memory of Robert 
Longe, who died 1620. There is engraved on the 


plate a figure of a herald holding a bundle of 


shields, from which Death has drawn out the shield 
with the arms of Longe. Underneath are the 
following lines : 
“ The life of man is a trewe lottarie 
Where venturouse death draws forth lots short and 
longe, 
Yet free from fraude and partial flatterie 
He shuffled shields of several size among, 
Drewe Longe, and so drewe longer his short days, 
The auncient of days beyond all time to praise.” 
Above are two scrolls, one of which bears part 
of the first and second lines of Juvenal’s 8th 
Satire, Pontice being replaced by mortue : 
“ Quid prodest, mortue, Longo sanguine censeri,” 
and the other the 20th line of the same satire: 
“ Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.” 
Lysia. 
Rugby. 
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The following curious epitaphs are to be found 
in Kenilworth churchyard. On the tomb of Luke 
Sturley, upwards of sixty years parish clerk, died 
Feb. 13, 1843: 

“The graves around for many a year 
Were dug by him who slumbers here, 
Till, worn with age, he dropped his spade, 
And in the dust his bones are laid ; 
As he now mouldering shares the doom 
Of those he buried in the tomb, 
So will his body too with theirs arise, 
To share the judgment of the skies.” 
Another 
“© cruel death I in a moment fell, 
I had not time to bid my friends farewell ; 
Think nothing strange, chance happens unto all ; 
My lot to day, tomorrow thine may fall.” 
T. Lampray. 


On David Williams, who died June 30th, 1769, 
in Guilsfield churchyard, Montgomeryshire : 
“Under this yew tree 
Buried would he be, 
Because his father he 
Planted this yew tree.” 


Epitaph. — The following is said to be on the 
tomb of an idiot boy somewhere in Lancashire. 
Can any of your readers say whether such is the 
case, and give the locality, &c. ? 

“ If innocence may claim a place in heaven, 

And fittle be required for little given, 

My great Creator has for me in store 

A world of bliss — what can the wise have more ?” 
t. W. Hackwoop, 


LOUIS PHILIPPE AND LE COMTE DE BEAUJOLAIS. 


The words of Shakspeare, “Some are born 
great, some achieve grea tness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them,” are identical with 
the fortunes of Louis Philippe. Nor was all this 
elevation unalloyed with repeated alternations of 
calamities and misfortunes ; indeed, his whole life 
was one of unparalleled vicissitudes : at one mo- 
} ment at the pinnacle of grandeur, in the next 
plunged in the abyss of human misery ; still sup- 
porting his fate at all times with prudence, dignity, 
courage, and equanimity proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. Perhaps the 
greatest affliction he had to endure was the loss 
of his two brothers while they were in exile. The 
eldest, the Duke of Montpensier, died of con- 
sumption in England, May 18. 1807. ‘The other 
brother, the Comte de Beaujolais, a fine, young, 
noble-minded man succumbed under the same 
disease, after an interval of a twelvemonth, dying 
at Malta, May 30, 1808. There is one circum- 
stance particularly deserving notice relating to 
this last young man. When ‘the two brothers had 
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planned their escape from the dungeons of Mar- 
seilles, the Duke of Montpensier, in dropping 
down from a considerable height, fell and broke 
his leg, which precluded his flight. Beaujolais 
made his escape in a different way, and success- 
fully ; but when he found his brother did not join 
him at the fixed place of rendezvous, he inquired, 
and ascertaining the cause, with a generous mag- 
nanimity, immediately went back, and surrendered 
himself to the officers of the prison, nobly deter- 
mining at all risk to share the fate of his brother. 

Having been at Malta a few years since I saw 
an elegant monument erected by Louis Philippe 
to his younger brother, and as I do not think it 
has ever appeared in print, I copy it for insertion 
in the “ N. & Q.” should you please to accept it. 
It is in the church of S. Giovanni, and is as fol- 
lows : — 

“Fratris carissimi Lud: Caroli de Beaujolais, deside- 
rata patria exulis, ad salutem propitiore sole restituendam, 
a solicito fratre ex Anglia avulsi, in hoc littore protinus 
extincti: reliquias huic marmori merens credidit, Lud: 
Phil. d’Orléans, Anno mpcccvi11.” 

, 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


Bumphin.—This has been hitherto among the 
inexplicables: perhaps the following may be its 
origin. In the Fairy Mythology (p. 223., 2nd 
edit.), I was led by a kind of instinct to render 
the Low-German Biierkem (Bauerchen) by bump- 
hin; and this induced me to think that they might 
have a similar origin, the latter being a corrup- 
tion of bondekin, from the Anglo-Saxon bonda, a 

easant, and the diminutive kin: bondekin, bump- 
Pin like Langobard, Lombard. It is true that kin 
does not occur in the Anglo-Saxon works which 
we possess; but we find it in so many English 
words that I think it more natural to suppose 
that we derived it from our forefathers, than that 
we borrowed it from the Germans: for it is un- 
known to our Batavian kinsmen. As instances 
we had Tomkin, Wathin, Simkin, Dickin, §c., still 
remaining in their genitives used as surnames. 


Trifle.—This I take to be a mere form of trivial, 
ney direct from the Latin, as people might 
ave been in the habit of saying triviale est ; just 
as mob came from mobile vulgus, a common expres- 
sion in the seventeenth century. 


Paw.—May not this be a mere adoption of the 
French pas, pronounced paw in Normandy ? 


Dish.—This undoubtedly is the Anglo-Saxon 
vire, and is used for all kinds of flat hollow vessels, 
from the charger down to the skimming-dish and 
snuff-dish. But how did it come to be used of a 
tea-cup? which is- different in form. In the last 
century people used to drink a dish of tea; and 





Addison, in his accoun t of a lady’s library (Spect., 
No. 37.), says : — 

“ The octavos were bounded by tea-dishes of all shapes, 
colours, and sizes, which were so disposed on a wooden 
frame that they looked like one continued pillar, indented 
with the finest strokes of sculpture, and stained with the 
greatest variety of dyes.” 

I have quoted this passage to show that the 
tea-dish was the cup, not the saucer. As to the 
application of the term dish to it, [ think it was 
caused by the resemblance of this word to the 
French ftasse. I should not be surprised if this 
last, and the Italian tazza, had something to do 
with the German ftisch, which is evidently akin to 
the Anglo-Saxon dire. The vulgar verb dish, as in 
“ you are dished,” “ you dished it,” seems to be me- 
taphoric for finish, as the dishing of the meat was 
the concluding operation of the cook. 


Boggle.— Mr. Richardson was hard run for a 
derivation when he hinted that this verb might 
have come from dog. I would derive it from 
balk, to hesitate at, refuse, as when it is said that 
a horse balks his leap. The particle le, when used 
to form a verb, has generally a diminishing, or 
even a depreciating effect. tn this way I would 
deduce rifle from reave, and ruffle from rough. 
So dribble (whence drizzle) is from drop, drip ; 
and so many others of the same kind. 


What.—In our grammars and dictionaries this is 
invariably given as a pronoun and an adverb. In 
my opinion it is neither the one nor the other, but 
a substantive signifying thing, as is shown by the 
expressions, “somewhat,” “I'll tell you what ;” 
“ what with this, what with that,” i. e. “one thing 
with this, one thing with that.” It is just the 
same with the German was, and with the kindred 
terms in the Dutch and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. In all, when what and its relatives are 
interrogative, there is an ellipse of which, &c., just 
as the Italians say cosa volete? with an ellipse 
of che, and the Welsh beth (thing) with an ellipse 
of pa; while in Greek, Latin, and French, the 
ellipse is of xpiua, &c. No doubt we use what as 
a relative (the vulgar will say “the man wot,” 
“the house wot"); but here it has taken the place 
of which, as may be seen in Chaucer: in these cases 
it however usually signifies the thing which. 


Caste.—This word, as is well-known, comes from 
the Spanish and Portuguese casta, a kind or sort 
(as tank comes from tanque, §c.) ; but neither our 
own nor the Iberian etymologists give any deriva- 
tion of it. I think it may come from qualitas in 
this way :—Calita (calidad), calta, casta ; for s and l 
(like s and 7) seem to be commutable. Thus the 
Hebrew Kasdim is the Greek XaASain, Chaldzans : 
from Gylippus Boccaccio, in one of his tales, has 
made Gisippo, and the French ys comes from 
lilium. Even before we went to India, we seem to 
have derived several terms direct from the Ibe- 
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rian languages, chiefly perhaps by means of the 
wine and fruit trade. In the Fairy Mythology 
(p. 464.), I have given some instances, and to | 
these I will now add bulk (bulto), jest (chiste ?), | 
musty (mustio), cargo. We have, like them, dis- | 
embark instead of debark ; and, like them, we use | 
convoy of the protector, not the protected. 


Ceylon.—This name also comes to us from the 
Portuguese. Its origin may be well-known, but 
Ihave never met with it. The native name of 
the island seems to have been Cingala- or Singala- 
deeb, whence the Arabs made their Sarandeeb by 
transposition, and the usual change of / to 7; 
while the Portuguese, nearly keeping the original 
sounds and transposing, woe Ceilao ; whence we, 
as usual, changing with the Spaniards the final | 
nasal into n, formed Ceylon. Tuos. Keigutiey. 





VISIT OF AN ANGEL. 


Angels’ visits are said to be “few and far be- 
tween.” But one or two are upon record. I met 
with the following story in Clark’s Mirrour, or 
Looking-Glasse, both for Saints and Sinners. The 
original account, which occupies nearly three folio 
pages, is too long to copy verbatim.* I have con- 
densed it as much as possible, keeping to the old 
language, which is very prolix, ealy when neces- 
sary. 

“ A true and faithful relation of one Samuel Wallas’s, who 
was restored to his perfect health, after 13 years’ sickness 
of a Consumption : * * * * upon this cure he recovered his 

‘ormer strength, whereby he was enabled to follow his 

trade, being a Shoomaker, and living at Stamford in 

Linconshire: whereof he gave this account +, with much 

affection, and sensibleness of the Lord’s mercy and good- 

ness to him, upon April 7. 1659.” 

Samuel Wallas was sitting by his fire-side, on 
the Whitsunday of 1659, after the evening ser- 
mon. He had been able that afternoon to get out 
of bed without help. His wife was gone into the 
country to seek some relief, and he alone remained 
in the house. He was reading a book, “ intituled | 
Abraham's Suit for Sodom.” About 6 o'clock he | 
heard “some body wrap at the door.” He crept | 
to open it, and “saw a proper grave old man,” 
who asked him for a cup of small beer. He in- 
vited him to enter, which, after some conversa- | 
tion, the old man did. Wallas drew him the beer 
in a “little Jug-pot ;” and he drank it, walking | 
several times up and down the room, “all this | 
while neither of them speaking a word to each 
other.” 

_At length the old man asked Wallas what his | 
disease was. He replied, “a deep consumption ; 
and our doctors say, it’s past cure.” He inquired 





* It is not in all the editions of the work. My copy 
was printed about 1670. 7 ; | 
__ + The account that follows is not, as this heading might | 
imply, in his own words. 





what they gave him for it; and Wallas answered 
that on account of his poverty he was not able 
to follow their prescriptions, and so he had com. 
mitted himself inte the hands of God. Upon this 
the old man told him what he should do to be 
cured. First, and above all, he must “ Fear God, 
and serve him.” On the following morning he 
was to go into his garden, and get three red sage 
leaves, and one leaf of bloodwort ; put them into 
a cup of small beer, let them stay for three days, 
and then drink as often as he needed it. On the 
fourth day the leaves were to be thrown away, 
and three fresh ones put in their place. ‘This he 
was to do for twelve days, “neither more nor 
less ;” but above all, he was to “Fear God, and 
serve him.” During this period he was not to 
drink ale or beer; and at the end of the time he 
would be cured. 

Wallas, doubting the truth of the advice, in- 
quired if this treatment was good for all consump- 
tions. To this the old man answered, “ I tell thee, 


| observe what I say to thee, and do it: but above 
| all, whatsoever thou doest, fear God and serve 


him. Yet (said he) this is not all, for thou must 
also change the air for thy health sake.” Wallas 
inquired what he meant by changing the air. He 
was told he must go three or four miles off, the 
farther the better, as soon as the twelve days were 
over, or else he would have a very grievous fit of 
sickness. But above all else, he was to “Fear 
God, and serve him.” 

Wallas then asked if it would not do to walk in 
the neighbouring fields two or three times a day, 
instead of leaving the town. He was told that it 
would not, because that was the air in which the 
infection had been taken. The stranger also told 
him that his joints would be weak as long as he 
lived. 

The old man then rose to go. Wallas wanted 
him to take some: bread and butter, or cheese, 
But this he refused. “Christ,” said he, “is suf- 
ficient for me : neither but very seldom do I drink 
any beer, but that which comes from the Rock. 
And so, friend, the Lord God in Heaven be with 
thee.” 

Soon after saying this he left. Wallas went to 
shut the door after him, “and saw him pass along 
the street some half a score yards” from the house. 
But, although several people were standing oppo- 
site the door, the old man was not seen by any of 
them. 

Wallas used the remedy prescribed, “and by 


| the end of the twelve days, he was as healthful 


and strong as ever he was.” But when he sat 
down, “his knees would smite together, so that he 
still found a weakness in his joynts.” One day, 
before the expiration of the twelve days, he drank 
a little beer, at the solicitation of some friends, 
and immediately he became dumb for twenty-four 
hours. 
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The old man was “tall and ancient, his hair 
as white as wool,” and “curled up.” He had a 


broad white beard, a fresh complexion, and “wore | 


a fashionable hat,” with a narrow band. His coat 
and hose were purple, his stockings white. He 
had on a pair of new black shoes, tied with purple 
ribands. He wore no gloves, but his hands were 
as white as snow. And though it rained when he 
entered the house, and had rained all day, he had 
not a spot of wet or dirt on him. 

“ This being noised abroad divers ministers met 
together at Hamford to consider and consult about 
it; and for many reasons were induced to believe 
that this cure was wrought by the ministry of a 
good angel.” 

The narrative is curious. 
ther any other account of it exists, except this 
one in Clark’s Mirrour. Perhaps it may be worth 
preserving in “ N. & Q.” Hvusert Bower. 





Minar Hates. 


A Family supported by Eagles. — Luckombe, in 
his Tour through Ireland in 1779, p. 270., says : 

“In most of these mountains (the Mac Gillycuddys 
Reeks in Kerry) are numbers of eagles and other rapa- 
cious birds. I have been assured, that some years ago a 
certain poor man in this part of the country discovered 
one of their nests, and that by clipping the wings of the 
eaglets, and fixing collars of leather about their throats, 
which prevented them from swallowing, he daily found 
store of good provisions in the nest, such as various kinds 
of excellent fish, wild-fowl, rabbits, and hares, which the 
old ones constantly brought to their young. And thus 
the man and his children were well supported during an 
hard summer, by only giving the garbish to the eaglets 
to keep them alive.” 

R. C. 

Cork. 

Heroes and Potatoes. — I have always been ac- 
customed to think of a single man of fame as a 
hero, and a single root as a potatoe. A casual re- 
mark induced me to look at modern dictionaries, 
&e., and I find that the final e is as completely 
severed from the singular root as from the singu- 
lar man. On looking up the titles of books from 
Watt, &c., I tind that the man lost his e nearly, 
if not quite, before Queen Anne died: but the 
root kept it, quite firmly, till past 1816. We 
have no laws of spelling, so I am not obliged to 
conform. ‘The thing is worth a note, as showing 
that the clipping of words is not always wear and 
tear : the every-day kitchen word kept itself whole 
and sound for more than a century after the 
scholars had docked the uncommon word. M. 


A curious Superstition productive of good Re- 
sults—Captain Johnson, of the Norwegian barque 
“ Ellen,” which fortunately picked up forty-nine 
of the passengers and crew of “ The Central 
America,” after the steamer had sunk, arrived in 


I do not know whe- | 
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New York on the 20th of September, and made 
the following singular statement : — 

“ Just before six o’clock on the afternoon of September 
12th, I was standing on the quarter-deck, with two others 
of the crew on the deck at the same time, besides the man 
at the helm. Suddenly a bird flew around me, first grazing 
my right shoulder. Afterwards it flew around the vessel, 
then it again commenced to fly around my head. It soon 
flew at my face, when I caught hold of it, and made hima 


prisoner. The bird is unlike any bird I ever saw, nor do 
I know its name. The colour of its feather was a dark 
iron grey; its body was a foot and a half in length, with 
wings three and a half feet from tip to tip. It had a beak 
full eight inches long, and sort of teeth like a small hand- 


saw. In capturing this bird it gave me a good bite on 
my right thumb: two of the crew who assisted in tying 
its legs were also bitten. As it strove to bite everybody, I 
had its head afterwards cut off, and the body thrown 
overboard. 

“ When the bird flew to the ship the barque was going 
a little north of north-east. I regarded the appearance 
of the bird as an omen, and an indication to me that T must 
chang my course, I uccordingly headed to the eastward 
direct. I should not have deviated from my course, had not 
the bird visited the ship, and had it not been for this change 
of course, I should not have fallen with the forty-nine pas- 
sengers, whom I fortunately saved from certam death.” 

W. W. 
Malta. 


Washington a French Marshal. — 


“Tt is not generally known to Washington’s biogra- 
phers that he was a Marshal of France; yet the fact 
seems to be very certainly established by a letter from 
Geo. W. Parke Custis, who says that — 

“ «When, in 1781, Colonel Laurens went to France as 
special ambassador, a difficulty arose between him and 
the French ministry, as to the command of the combined 
armies in America. Our heroic Laurens said: “ Our chief 
must command; it is our cause, and the battle is on our 
soil.” “C'est impossible,” exclaimed the Frenchman; 
“by the etiquette of the French service, the Count de 
Rochambeau, being an old lieutenant-general, can only 
be commanded by the king in person, or a Mares hal de 
France.” “Then,” exclaimed Laurens, “make our Wash- 
ington a Mureschal de France, and the difficulty is at an 
end.” It was done.’ 

“In further confirmation of the fact, a friend of Mr. 
Custis heard Washington, at the siege of Yorktown, ad- 
dressed as Monsieur le Mareschal, and an engraving from 
the Earl of Buchan is superscribed, ‘Marshal General 
Washington.’ ” 

The above statement is taken from a recent 
number of the Boston Morning Post. Might I 


| ask if the Earl of Buchan still has in his posses- 


sion the engraving thus superscribed, “ Marshal 
‘ ya on . r 

General Washington ? W. W. 
Malta. 


The oldest Clock in America. — 


“The Philadelphia library claims possession of the 
oldest clock in America. It wants but a few years of 
being two centuries old. 1t was made in London, keeps 
good time, and is said to have been once owned by Oliver 


Cromwell.” 
W. W. 
Malta. 
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Queries. 
TENNYSON QUERIES. 


Can any of your acuter readers help me to un- 
derstand the following passages in Tennyson ? — 

“ That carve the living hound, 

And cram him with the fragments of the grave.” 
Princess, p. 70. 
“ Tho’ the rough kex break 
The starr’d mosaic.” — Ibid., p. 78. 

In “The Daisy,” in Mr. Tennyson's last-pub- 
lished volume, p. 143. : — 

“ So dear a life your arms enfold, 
Whose crying is a cry for gold.” 

In No. xv. of “ In Memoriam,” I do not clear! 
understand the connexion of the 4th stanza with 
the three preceding. 

Lastly, in No. cxxut. of the same poem, I find a 
difficulty in the 5th stanza : — 

« No, like a child in doubt and fear: 
But that blind clamour made me wise.” 


Is the word I have Italicised to be pronounced | 
with an emphasis or not ? Is it dr: or éwetvo? And | 
is there not a contradiction between the 4th stanza | 


and the first line of the 2nd, — 
“ ] found him not in world or sun!” 


G. C. L. L. 





Minor Queries. 
Johannes Pitseus. — 


“ According to Anthony Wood the three large volumes on 
British History compiled by the celebrated Wykehamist, 
Johannes Pitseus, severally headed ‘ Sovereigns, Bishops, 
Clergy,’ were not buried with him in his grave according 
to his will, but are still preserved amongst the muniments 
of the collegiate foundation of Liverdun. (See Nutt’s 
Catalogue of Foreign Theological Works, 1857.) 

If the above be correct, is it not a matter worthy 
of national attention, in order that the MS. may 
be given to the world ? 


. M. 


Painting attributed to Holbein.—I want to know, 
if possible, the subject of an early painting attri- 
buted to Hans Holbein. There area father and 
four sons all kneeling before some flames, which 
run up all one side of the picture; the man has 
his hands clasped, and holds in them his cap, which 
is jewelled. On his arm there is embroidered a 
cross-bow (?) surmounted by a star in white. 
Will this give us a clue as to who the gentleman 
was? C. J. 


Old Engravings. —Can you give me any infor- 
mation as to the two following engravings : — 1. 
Leonardo di Vinci's “ Last Supper,” very neatly 
etched, in two plates. Underneath is “ P. P. Ru- 

Was Ru- 
If not, who 
2. A large folio-sized portrait of Mil- 


bens delineavit, cum privilegio,” &c. 
bens the engraver of these plates ? 
was ? 


ton when blind dictating to one of his daughters, 
while the other is getting down some books from 
the shelves. Through the window, which is a 
lattice, open, you see the tower and a church with 


| spire. This has no signature of any kind. Who 
| was the etcher? Are either of these rare or of 
| value ? J.C. JI. 


Treton’s Funeral. —I have a curious MS. in my 

possession, written in the year 1762 by a Mrs. 
Anne Fowkes alias Geale, who was then in the 
eighty-second year of her age; it purports to be 
a journal of her life, and contains (inter alia) some 
interesting genealogical ~~ of her family. 
Mentioning her maternal grandfather Lawrence, 
she states : — 
“That he was of the English nation, a very worthy, 
ingenious, good man: he was y* author of some usefull 
books; one I have seen, called y* Interest of Ireland; he 
was bred in a genteel way, and had a competent fortune ; 
was greatly in favour with Lord Ireton, son-in-law to 
Oliver Cromwell; his picture was drawn attending that 
Lord's funerall, with a black cloak on, and a pen in his 
hand, signifying he was going to write y¢ funerral sermon; 
his merit raised him to be at v* head of a Regiment, and 
Governor of y® City of Watterford ; he was in that situa- 
tion when y® plague was there, but by a kind providence 
= presery’d from y® infection, with his whole family,” 
ce. 


Is there any such picture known to exist? or 
does she refer to any engraving of Ireton’s funeral ? 
If so, the individual referred to might be identi- 
fied. R. C. 

Cork. 


A Thief, when not a Thief, in Law. — 


“ A fellow was recently arrested in the United States 
for passing counterfeit money, but it was proven that he 
stole it, so he must have believed it genuine. There 
being, therefore, no guilty knowledge, and no larceny, the 
man escaped, the law not considering counterfeit bills as 
property.” 


What would have been the result of a trial 


under similar circumstances in England? W. W. 
Malta. 


Looking-glass of Lao.— Goldsmith, in his Citi- 
zen of the World, Letter x1iv., writes thus : — 

* Of all the wonders of the East, the most useful, and I 
should fancy the most pleasing, would be the looking- 
glass of Lao, which reflects the mind as well as the body.” 

Had Shakspeare ever heard of this marvellous 
glass, and is there any allusion to it in the follow- 
ing passage from Hamlet (Act III. Se. 4.) ? 

*. ° ° ° I set you up a glass, 
Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 
T. I. Prowman. 
Torquay. 


Hutchinsonianism.— Hutchinson died in 1737, 
but his followers did not begin to make a great noise 
in the world till about 1750. In the years follow- 
ing this date they were so conspicuous that Lord 
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Lyttelton in his Dialogues of the Dead (1760) 
makes Mercury announce them to Swift, as the 
recent spawn of Brother Martin, in company with 
Methodists and Moravians. In the Journal Bri- 
tannique for May and June, 1752, is the following 
note (p. 226.) on the word Hutchinson : — 

“‘Croira-t-on que c’est de cette E’cole qu’on a tiré de- 
puis peu un Professeur d’Astronomie dans cette ville, et 
qu’un homme, qui marquoit le plus souverain mépris et la 
plus profonde ignorance des calculs et des Telescopes a 
osé occuper Ja chaire de Machin, et tourner en ridicule 
les découvertes de Newton? Le nouveau Professeur a 
cependant cédé aux clameurs universelles qu'il avoit ex- 
citées, et a résigné un poste qu’il n’étoit pas n¢é pour rem- 
plir.” 

Machin died in 1751. Who succeeded him in 
the chair of astronomy at Gresham College ? and 
where is the history of the occupation and resig- 
nation to which the note alludes ? 

A. De Morean. 


Caricature Artist.— Can any correspondent in- 
form me who is alluded to in the following extract 
from Radcliffe’s Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites ? 

“One of our own artists, who was much engaged in 
painting caricatures, became haunted by the distorted 
faces he drew, and the deep melancholy and terror which 
accompanied these apparitions caused him to commit 


suicide.” 
F. B. R. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert: Old Song.—Can I be 
informed where to find an old naval song, com- | 
mencing with the following verse ? 

“ Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost at sea, 

And frozen to death was poor Willoughby ; 
toth Grenville and Frobisher bravely fell ; 
*T'was Monson who tickled the Dutch so well.” 


F. B. R. 


Illuminated Clock. — At Havre there is an illu- | 
minated clock, the face of the dial being dark, and 
the figures and hands of a clear golden light. | 
Can any of your correspondents explain how this 
is effected ? It is far better than having the face | 
illuminated, with the figures and hands dark. 

MELETES. 


“ Oop :” “ Mould for the Paschal:” “ Hognell 
Money :” “ Church Mark.” — Can you inform me | 
through the medium of your valuable periodical 
the meaning of the following entries, which I have 
found in an old parochial book ? 

1. “ Two Crosses of Oop; ” 
2. “The Mould for the Paschal ;” 
. “ Hognell Money for the use of the beam ;” 
. “The Church Mark, or the Churchyard mark.” 

The first occurs in an inventory of goods be- | 
longing to our parish church in 1509. 

The second occurs in a statement recorded by 
the churchwardens in 1556, that they had received 
the same from a widow. 

The third occurs in the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of money received in 1556. 


wm Oo bo 





The fourth occurs over and over again in the 
churchwardens’ accounts from 1600 to 1650. It 
invariably stands in connexion with a statement 
of what had been paid for repairing it. It appears 
always to have been carpenters’ work. Occa- 
sionally it is called the churchyard mark, but 
more often the church mark. On one occasion 
the wardens were cited before some court (either 
lay or ecclesiastical) in respect to the church 
mark. Some of my friends think it must mean 
the boundaries of the churchyard. For my- 
self, I have doubts in that respect, because 
there are plenty of entries for repairing the 
fences of the churchyard, and these do not seem 
to have the least relation whatever to the entries 
of repairing the churchyard mark. Again, every 
entry is given in the singular number ; in no case 
does it say marks. 

If you, Sir, or any of your readers can give me 
a solution of these difficult entries, I should feel 
greatly obliged. W. a. 


Cranbrook. 


Trish Slaves in America. — 

“In Barber and Punderson’s History of New Haven, 
published in 1856, among other curious advertisements 
copied from the ‘ Connecticut Gazette’ printed in this 
city, is the following : — 

“* Just Imported from Dublin, in the brig Darby, a 
parcel of Jrish servants, both men and women, to be sold 
cheap, by Israel Boardman, at Stamford. 

“ *New Haven, Jan. 17, 1764,’” 

From the above statement it clearly appears 
that, within a period of one hundred years, men 
and women have been taken from Ireland to 
America, to be sold as slaves. This is certainly a 
curious historical fact, requiring an elucidation 
which I trust your Irish correspondents will give. 

o We 


Malta. 


Kars and General Williams. — Having acci- 
dentally met with a pamphlet, headed Kars et le 
Général Williams, Réponse au Livre Bleu, par S. 
de Zaklitschine, printed at Malta in 1856, I should 


| be glad if any of your correspondents could inform 


me of the position or station the writer holds or 
may have held, and who he is. He writes with 
military ability, and seems to have a good know- 
ledge of the country, the scene of action, and of 
the events before and during the operations be- 
fore Kars; and as his relation does not altogether 
tally with that usually heid in this country of the 

judgment exhibited during the de- 


conduct “ag 
fence of the place, it is reasonable to ask who the 
QuERIST. 


author may be. 

Level of the Atlantic and Pacific.—Can you in- 
form me upon what authority it has been stated 
that the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific, on 
each side of the Isthmus of Darien, are not at the 
same level, and if this curious fact really exist. I 
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| 
have in vain searched Humboldt and writers from | 


whom I thought it likely to gain the information, 
and therefore apply to you. T. R. K. 


Jews in Great Britain and Treland.—TIs there 
any means of obtaining information as to the 
number and distribution of the Jews in Great 
Britain and Ireland according to the last census? 

j H. J. 


Sheffield. 


Mynchys. —In the volume published by the 
Camden Society of Letters relating to the Suppres- 
sion of Monasteries, edited by Mr. Wright, in 
letter 111., from Dr. London, concerning Godstow, 
is the following passage : 

“Many of the mynchys (?) be also agyd, and as I 
percey ve few of the others have any fryndes, wherfor I 
besek your Lordeschipp to be gudd Lord unto them.” 

In regard to the word with letter of interroga- 
tion, it is to be found in Cole’s English Dictionary, 
published 1724: “ Minchius (O. Monache), nuns ;” 
the O. showing it to be an old word. 


Zouche.— John Lowth, archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, writing in 1579, respecting Mr.George Zouche, 
of Codnor, remarks that, “as he was named, so was 
he a zouche, a swheete welfavored gentylman in 
dede.” Where shall I find any confirmation of 
the sense here apparently given? I have some- 
where found the word explained: “ Zouch, the 
stock of a tree,” which agrees with the explana- 
tion in Florio’s Ttalian Dictionary of “ Zécco, a 
log, a block, a stocke, a stump.” In the same 
book I find “ Zicca, any kind of gourd or pom- 

ion,” and, “ Zégo, a gull or ninny; also a dar- 
ling, a wanton, a minion.” The last seems most 
like the sense conceived by Lowth, unless he was 
thinking of the sweetness of some word relative to 
sugar, which occurs in Florio, as “ Ziechero, any 
kind of sugar.” (Queen Anna’s New World of 
Words, 1611.) J. G. Nicuots. 


Knightsbridge Registers. — Mr. Cunningham, in 
his Handbook of London, states there are regis- 
ters belonging to Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge, 
still existing. Mr. Sims, in his Manual, says there 
are not any. Which is correct ? Some few years 
ago I fruitlessly inquired after them. I wish 
particularly to know if any exist, other than the 
allegations in the Bishop's Register ?_ My inquiry 
especially relates to baptisms and burials. If 
there are any, where are they? At any of the 
parish churches, or at the Abbey (Lysons quotes 
deeds relating to the chapel at the Abbey), or at 
Somerset House ? Cuartes Gospen. 

19. Hanover Street, Islington. 


Edmund Curll and his great Relation. —In 
Curll’s History of the Stage, 8vo., 1741, compiled, 
I suppose, from the memoranda of Betterton, 
whose name is on the title-page, but who cer- | 
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tainly was not its author, mention is made of the 
* fatality which happens to the shedders of blood,” 
and, among other instances given of this, is the 
following :— 

“ The last instance I shall produce is in the case of 
the late Lord Chief Justice Pine of Ireland, who, when he 
was a student of Lincoln’s Inn, in these walks killed the 
eldest son of one of the finest gentlemen in England. I beg 
to be excused naming him because he was my near re- 
lation,” &c., &e. 


Surely this is “ Vox et preterea nihil.” Curll’s 


| origin, as may be learned from your own columns, 


C. pe D. | 


was as obscure as he himself was infamous. 

I should add, that my extract is from the con- 
cluding part of the work entitled “Memoirs of 
Mrs. Anne Oldfield,” p. 52. 

Any explanation of the allusion would particu- 
larly oblige i. S. G. 


Serjeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty. — A few days 
since the London Gazette announced the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin Travers, Esq., to the office of 
Serjeant-Surgeon, vice Rob. Keate, Esq., deceased. 


| Can you or any of your readers inform me of the 





meaning of the term serjeant in this case, and in 
what its duties differ from surgeon in ordinary or 
extraordinary, and what-is the antiquity of the 
office ? F. 8. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Lambache (2™ §. iv. 322.)—JIn the extract 
from Pap with a Hatchet is the following :— “ For 
this tenne yeres have I lookt to lambacke him :” 
and again in the quotation from Harvey's Four 
Letters, “whereof he was none of the meanest 
that bravely threatened to conjure up one which 
should massacre Martin’s wit, or should be dam- 
hacked himself with ten years’ provision.” What 
is the meaning of lambacke in these sentences ? 
and would the interpretation, if known, help to 
elucidate Shakspeare’s expression, “I would 
land damn him?” INQUIRER. 

[To Lamback, or Lambeake, is to beat soundly, to basti- 
nade; as in the following examples: 

“ While the men are faine to beare off with eares, head, 
and shoulders. Happy may they call that daie whereon 
they are not lambeaked before night.” — Discov. of New 
World, p. 115. 

“ First, with this hand wound thus about here haire, 

And with this dagger lustilie Jambackt, 

I would, y-faith.” 
Death of Rob. Earl of Hunt., sign. K. 1. 

“To Land-damn,” used by Shakspeare, has occasioned 
some controversy. Nares prefers Dr. Johnson’s interpre- 
tation: “1 will damn or condemn him to quit the land.”’} 


John Keats. — Dr. Herrig of Brunswick, in his 
Handbuch der National-Literatur, states that Keats, 
when young, translated the 7neid of Virgil. Is 
this true? and, if so, what is known about the 
translation ? and does it exist? Dr. Herrig does 
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not state his authority, and he may be wrong, as 
he certainly is about Chatterton, who never pre- 
tended to have found some old MSS. in Bristol 
Cathedral. It was the church of St. Mary, Red- 
cliffe, where the “ Rowley MSS.” were said to be 
SrerHeNn JACKSON, 
Late of the Flatts, Malham 
Moor, Yorkshire. 


found. 


Lausanne, Suisse. 

[Mr. Monckton Milnes, in his Life, &c. of John Keats, 
thus notices his early intellectual studies: “ After re- 
maining some time at school, Keats’s inteliectual ambi- 
tion suddenly developed itself; he determined to carry off 
all the first prizes in literature, and he succeeded: but 
the object was only obtained by a total sacrifice of his 
amusements and favourite exercises. Even on the half- 
holidays, when the school was all out at play, he re- 
mained at home translating his Virgil or his Fenelon: it 
has frequently occurred to the master to force him out 
into the open air for his health, and then he would walk 
in the garden with a book in his hand. The quantity of 
translations on paper he made during the last two years 
of his stay at Enfield was surprising. ‘The twelve books 
of the 42neid were a portion of it; but he does not appear 


to have been familiar with much other and more difficult | 


Latin 
Greek language.” } 


St. Michael's Cave, Gibraliar. — When at 
Gibraltar some years ago I visited the exterior of 
St. Michael’s Cave, of which they told me no one 
had ever penetrated more than a little of the 
interior. All I could learn was, that towards the 
end of the last century Lieut.-General Charles 
O'Hara, Colonel of the 74th foot, endeavoured to 
explore its recesses, but found, after very arduous 
exertions, he could not make anything like regu- 
lar progress, and was obliged to relinquish his 
design. He, however, to stimulate some subse- 
quent adventurer to accomplish what he could 
not, deposited his sword, a valuable one, at the 
utmost limit he reached, which might be the re- 
compense of the enterprise. I rather think Gene- 
ral O'Hara was Governor of Gibraltar when he 
attempted this feat. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.” may give some particulars of this cave, 
which I think will be interesting. Dera. 

[ The author of The Traveller's ITandb h for Gibraltar, 
12mo. 1844, has furnished the following interesting par- 
ticulars of this remarkable cave: “San Michel’s cave is 
the greatest natural curiosity on the rock: and the num- 
ber of these natural formations, noticed by the earliest 
writers, forms one of its most remarkable features, The 
Roman geographer Mela, a native of Tangier, who wrote 
a.p. 45, says, ‘This rock (Calpe), hollowed out in a won- 
derful manner, has almost the whole of the west side 
perforated by caves; a large one of which may be pene- 
trated to a great extent into the interior of the mountain.’ 
Of these many yet remain in different parts; one, very 
large, near the centre of the town; some, altogether de- 
stroyed, and others converted to various uses, as buildings 
have increased: San Michel’s, however, yet retains its 
original character. 


wee nor to have even commenced learning the 





The entrance is small, but immedi- | 


ately within is seen a magnificent and lofty cave, the roof | 


supported by numerous columns of stalactites of tasteful | 


formation. As the rain, by which these have been cre- 





ated, continually percolates, the floor is frequently muddy 
and soft, but those who choose to penetrate will be amply 
recompensed for their curiosity. Advancing far into the 
interior, other lower caves are discovered, only to be 
reached by ladders; many have been penetrated by of- 
ficers of the garrison to a considerable extent, nothing 
very interesting being observed; but at no great distance 
from the entrance is a large chamber, fantastically and 
beautifully ornamented by stalactites in all possible va- 
riety of forms and shapes. ‘This has hitherto escaped the 
mischief to which the outer cave, being more accessible, 
has been exposed, for having no light from without, it is 
only when illuminated for the occasion that its beauties 
become visible. This is often done with great judgment 
for the gratification of strangers of distinction ; and when, 
in this interior region, human beings are seen wandering 
about in the dull glare of torches — beautiful females, 
men fantastically dressed, their voices reverberating in 
curious sounds; all combined with the appearance of this 
temple, for such it may be called, with columns, festoons, 
Gothic arches in endless variety, exceeding in beauty 
any production of human art—the whole produces a 
most surprising and pleasing effect, calling to mind the 
days of enchantment, and the tales of fairy times.” ] 


The Lord Mayor and the Dissenters. — 


“The Lord Mayor, S* Humphry Edwin, has for two 
Sundays together gone to More’s Meeting House in Lon- 
don, attended by his sword-bearer with the citty sword, 
and the other officers. This has given great offence even to 
the most considerate dissenters, who look upon it as a very 
imprudent act, and which may dothem great prejudice; 
and the Court of Aldermen has taken notice of it, and 
after expressing their dislike thereof, passed a vote that 
the city sword sh4 not for the future be carried to any meet- 
ing or conventicle,”—( Extract from a letter, under date 
Nov. 11, 1697.) 

Where was More’s Meeting House situated ? 

Cui. Hopper. 

[ Dr. Nichols, in his Defence of the Church, states that 
“Sir Humfrey Edwin, late Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, a member of one of the dissenting congregations, 
to the great dishonour of the laws and the chief magis- 
tracy of that city, went publickly to a conventicle, which 
was held in a Hall, b to one of the mean me- 
chanical companies in that city, attended with all the 
ensigns of that august corporation.” ‘To this it was re- 
plied, “that the place, whither Sir Humfrey Edwin 
carry’d the mace, was as handsome as many of their own 
parish churches; and was indeed apply’d to no other use 
but that of the worship of God.” ‘This affair caused no 
small stir at the time, years from an account of it in 
Pierce’s Vindication of the Dissenters. It seems that fif- 
teen of the City companies’ halls had been used for meet- 
ing-houses; and the names of the officiating ministers, 
from 1690 to 1719, are recorded in Wilson’s History of 
Dissenting Churches. | 


} 
onging 


as ap] 





Replies. 


THE ISLAND OF THULE, 
(2™ S. iv. 187. 273.) 


There is, in ancient classical geography, a cer- 
tain class of local names, which fad their origin in 
mythology and poetical: fiction, and did not, in 
their primitive acceptation, designate real places, 
more than the countries visited by Sindbad or 
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Gulliver. Such were, for example, Pheeacia, the 
land of the Lotophagi, of the Cyclopes, of the 
Lestrygones, and of the Cimmerii, the rocks of 
Scylla and Charybdis, and other places named in 
the Odyssey ; such, too, were the island of Ery- 
thea, the river Eridanus, the country of the Hy- 
perboreans. But as geographical discovery ad- 
vanced, and the dim distance became filled with 
known objects, the old fabulous names began to 
be identified with real places; and hence Corcyra 
was called Pheacia, the Lotophagi were placed on 
the coast of Africa, the Cyclopes found a dwelling 
in Sicily, the Lestrygones in Sicily or Italy, 
Scylla and Charybdis were localised in the Straits 
of Messina, Erythea was identified with Cadiz, 
and the Eridanus with the Po. 

Now the island of Thule does not belong to this 
class of names. It has no place in Greek mytho- 
logy ; it was unknown to Homer and Hesiod, to 
Hecatwus and the other logographers, to Stesi- 
chorus, Pindar, and Zschylus. Its existence was 
first announced to the Greeks by the navigator 
Pytheas of Massilia, who lived about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and published an account of 
a voyage of discovery made by himself in the 
north-western seas of Europe. 

Pytheas had doubtless sailed along parts of 
the coasts of Iberia, Gaul, and Britain; but in 
relating what he professed to have seen and dis- 
covered, he, in common with other early navi- 
gators, thought himself privileged to magnify his 
own exploits by recounting as facts marvellous 
stories invented by himself, or collected from 
common rumour in remote places which he had 
visited. Both Polybius and Strabo treat him as 
a mere impostor, whose reports are wholly unde- 


serving of belief. Polybius not only argued in | 


detail against the reality of his supposed disco- 
veries, as we learn from the citation of Strabo 
(u. 4. 1.) ; but in an extant passage of his History 


states broadly that the whole of Northern Europe, | 


from Narbo in Gaul to the Tanais in Scythia, was 
unknown in his time; and that those who pre- 
tended to speak or write on the subject were mere 
inventors of fables (1m. 38.). Strabo declares 
that the account which Pytheas had given of 
Thule and other places to the north of the British 
Isles was manifestly a mere fabrication : “his de- 
scriptions (Strabo adds) of countries within our 
knowledge are for the most part fictitious, and we 
need not doubt that his descriptions of remote 
countries are even less trustworthy.” (1v. 5. 5.) 
One of these fabulous stories respecting countries 
lying within the horizon of Greek knowledge has 
been accidentally preserved. Pytheas, it seems, 
stated that if any person placed iron in a rude 
state at the mouth of the volcano in the island of 
Lipari, together with some money, he found on 
the morrow a sword, or any other article which he 
wanted, in its place, This fable was founded on 
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the Greek idea that 7Etna and the neighbouring 
voleanoes were the workshop of Vulcan. He 
likewise stated that the surrounding sea was in a 
boiling state. (Schol. Apollon. Rhod., iv. 761.) A 
navigator who could venture to recount as true 
such marvels respecting an island close to Italy 
and Sicily, was not likely to be very veracious in 
his relations of his own discoveries in the far 
north. In another place, Strabo states that Py- 
theas the navigator has been convicted of extreme 
mendacity ; and that those who have seen Britain 
and Ireland say nothing of Thule, reporting only 
the existence of small islands near Britain. (1. 4. 
2.) Strabo is not quite consistent in his views 
respecting Thule; in the latter words he appears 
to treat its existence as a mere fiction; but in the 
chapter before quoted, he regards it as a real 
place, indistinctly known on account of its re- 
moteness ; he proposes to apply to it, by conjec- 
ture, the characteristics of cold northern climates 
known to the Greeks by authentic observation. 

The tendency of the ancient geographers to in- 
vent fables respecting remote countries is else- 
where enlarged upon by Polybius (11. 58.); and 
it is satirised by Lucian in the introduction to his 
Vera Historia ; where he says of Ctesias, that the 
things which this historian relates of India are 
such as he had not seen himself, nor heard from 
the testimony of others. 
| The account of Thule given by Pytheas was, 
| that it was an island six days’ sail to the north of 
| Britain, near the frozen sea; in which there was 
| neither earth, air, nor water in a separate state, 

but a substance compounded of the three, like the 
| pulmo marinus; that it served, as it were, as a 
| bond of all things; and could be crossed neither 
on foot nor in ships. He had seen the substance 
| like the pulmo marinus, but related the rest on 
hearsay report. (Strab. 1. 4.2.; .4.1.; Plin., NW. 
| H., 11.77.) He also affirmed that six months of the 
year were light, and six months were dark, with- 
| out distinction of day and night. (Plin., Jb.) 
| From this account it would appear that Pytheas 
| did not represent himself as ari visited the 
| island of Thule. The specimen of its soil, re- 
sembling the pulmo marinus, might have been 
shown him elsewhere. The rAciuov Oaddrrws, or 
pulmo marinus — still called polmone marino in 
Italian — is a mollusca which appears to abound 
in the Mediterranean. It is mentioned by Lord 
Bacon in the Novum Organum (u. 12.) as being 
luminous at night. Compare Pliny, N. H. xviii. 
65. 

The account of Tacitus is that the Roman fleet 
first circumnavigated Scotland in the time of Agri- 
cola; and that it discovered and subdued the Or- 
cades, islands hitherto unknown. Thule was only 
just distinguished; for the fleet was ordered not 
to go further, and winter was approaching; but 
the sea was sluggish, and offered resistance to 
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the oar; it was said not to be even moveable 
by wind. (Agr. 10.) ‘This, the only account of 
‘Thule which professes to rest on actual inspection, 
is tinged with fable, and cannot be admitted as 
sufficient evidence. The distant land, supposed 
to be Thule, was probably not more real than 
Croker’s Mountains in the northern seas, which 
were afterwards sailed over by Sir Edward Parry. 
The notion of remote seas being impassable by 
ships, either from their shoals (/Zerod., 1. 102.), 
or from the obstacles to navigation produced by 
the semi-fluid and muddy qualities of the water, 
frequently recurs among the ancients, and was 
probably invented by sailors, as a reason why 
their further progress had been arrested. Thus 
Plato describes the Atlantic Ocean as imperme- 
able by vessels, on account of the depth of mud, 
which he attributes to the subsidence of the 
island of Atlantis. (Zim., §. 6.) Himilco, the Car- 
thaginian, affirmed that the sea beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules could not be navigated: the obstacles 
were the absence of wind, the thickness of the 
sea-weed, the shallowness of the water, and the 
monsters with which it was infested. (Avienus, 
Ora Maritima, v. 117—129., and compare v. 192. 
210. 362., in Wernsdorf’s Poete Latini Minores, 
vol. v. part iii.) The muddy nature of the sea 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules is also mentioned 
by Scylax in his extant Periplus. (§ 1.) Tacitus 
himself describes the northern sea near the Suiones 
in Germany as “ sluggish and nearly motionless ” 
(pigrum ac prope wamotum, Germ. 45.) Even 
the scientific Aristotle believed the current fable ; 
* The waters beyond the Pillars of Hercules are 
(he says) shallow from mud, and unmoved by 
winds, as being in the hollow of the sea.” (Me- 
teorol., 11. 1. § 14.) 

According to Pliny, Thule was an island situ- 
ated beyond Britain, at the distance of one day’s 
sail from the frozen sea; in the summer solstice 
it had no night, and in the winter, no day (N. H. 
1v. 30.). The account of Solinus is that Thule is 
five days’ and nights’ sail from the Orcades; that 
at the summer solstice it has scarcely any night, 
at the winter solstice scarcely any day; that it 
abounds with fruits: that its inhabitants live in 
spring upon grass, like cattle; afterwards on milk, 
and in winter on dried fruit: they have no mar- 
riages, and their women are in common. LBe- 
yond this island the sea is motionless and frozen. 
(c. 22.) 

The current notion respecting Thule, as a re- 
mote island in the Northern sea, is repeated by 
the later geographers, but without adding any- 
thing to the evidence of its existence. Thus 
Mela speaks of Thule as opposite the coast of the 
Belgians, and celebrated by Greek and Latin 
poets. He states that the nights are light in 
winter, and that there is no night at the solstices 
(iu. 6.). According to Dionysius Perieg. 580-6.,, 
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Thule is an island beyond Britain, where the sun 
shines both day and night. Agathemerus de 
Geogr., 11. 4., combines Thule with the “ Great 
Scandia” (4 weydAn Sxavdia), which adjoins the 
Cimbric Chersonese. The two latter writers ap- 
pear to belong to the third century; Mela wrote 
under the early Caesars. 

Isidorus, who wrote in the seventh century, 
speaks of Thule as an island to the north-west of 
Britain, which derived its name from the sun, be- 
cause the sun here makes its summer solstice, and 
beyond it there is no day. For the same reason, 
its sea is motionless and frozen. (Orig. xiv. 6. 4.) 
In what manner the name Thule (@ovAn) is derived 
from the sun, does not appear. 

Although Mela describes Thule as having been 
celebrated by both Greek and Latin poets, its 
name occurs in no extant Greek verse with the 
exception of the geographical poem of Dionysius. 
By the Latin poets it is occasionally mentioned ; 
but only in the vague sense of a remote and un- 
known island, and never as invested with any 
positive attributes savouring of geographical 
reality. Thus Virgil, in the elaborate flattery of 
Augustus which he places near the beginning of 
his Georgics, represents him as god of the sea; 
and in this character as ruling over Thule at the 
extremity of the ocean, and espousing a daughter 
of Tethys: 

“ An deus immensi venias maris, ac tua nautz 

Numina sola colant, tibi serviat ultima Thule, 
Teque sibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis.” 
Georg. i. 29. 

The celebrated verses of Seneca, which have 
been supposed to contain a prediction of the dis- 
covery of America, likewise refer to the remote 
position of Thule. 

“ Venient annis sxcula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 


Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” Med. 374. 


Juvenal ironically describes the progress of 
Greek and Roman literature towards the barbarous 
north, by saying that the Britons had learnt elo- 
quence from the Gauls; and that even Thule 
thinks of hiring a rhetorician : 

“ Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas; 

Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule.” 
xv. 110. 

Similar passages occur in Statius, who speaks 
of ‘Thule as a distant island, enveloped in dark- 
ness, and lying beyond the course of the sun. 

“Si gelidas irem mansurus ad Arctos, 

Vel super Hesperia vada caligantia Thules, 
Aut septemgemini caput haud penetrabile Nili.” 
Sylv. iii, 5. 19. 
“ Forsitan Ausonias ibis frenare cohortes, 
Aut Rheni populos, aut nigre littora Thules, 
Aut Istrum servare latus, metuendaque porte 
Limina Caspiace.” Lb. iv. 4. 62. 
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“ Quantum ultimnus orbis 

Cesserit, et refluo circumsona gurgite Thule.” 

Ib. v. 1. 90. 
“ Quantusque nigrantem 
Fluctibus occiduis fessoque Hyperione Thulen 
Intrarit mandata gerens.” 

Ib, v. 2. 54. 
The result is that Thule is a name invented by 
Pytheas for an imaginary island at the northern 
extremity of Europe; that it passed into poetry 
as symbolical of geographical remoteness; and 
that navigators and geographers, as discovery was 
enlarged, attempted to identify it with some island 
in the north-western seas, but that it never ob- 
tained any fixed geographical application. There 
never was an island which was known to its own 
inhabitants, or even to the Greeks and Romans, 
by the name of Thule. All the researches, there- 
fore, of modern geographers and scholars as to the 
locality of Thule may be considered as a mere 
waste of labour, and as an attempt to determine 
what is essentially indeterminate. 


4s 





SIR ANTONIO GUIDOTTI. 
(2™ S. iv. 328.) 

I am happy to comply with the request of 
Detta by communicating the following notices of 
Sir Antonio Guidotti; whose great achievement 
of bringing about the peace between England and 
France, in the year 1549, is twice noticed, as fol- 
lows, by King Edward VI. in his Journal :— 

1. “Guidotty made divers harauntes (errands) from 
the constable of Fraunce (the duc de Montmorency) to 
make peace with us; upon which were appointed,” &e. 

2. “ April 10, 1550. Guidotti, the beginner of the talk 
for peax, recompensed with knightdom, a thousand 
crounes reward, a 1000 crounes pension, and his son with 
250 crounes pencion.” 

The earliest mention that I have found of the 
name of this lucky merchant, for such he was, is 
in Leland’s description of the town of South- 
ampton, where he says: “ The house that master 
Mylles the recorder dwellith yn is fair. And so 
be the 
lians.” On May 30, 1549, Anthony Guidotti, 
“ merchant of Florence, and of the town of South- 
ampton,” received letters of protection for two 
years, as printed in Rymer’s Federa, §c. vol. xv. 
p- 185. On April 1, 1550, the privy council issued 
“a warrant to (blank) for xlviij li. to Mr. Perrot 
for a flaggon chaine bought of him, to be bestowed 
upon Anthony Guydott at the time of the order 
of knighthood given unto him.” (Council Regis- 
ter.) This “flaggon chaine” was the substitute 
for the livery collar of esses which it had been pre- 
viously usual to give to foreigners when knighted 
by our sovereigns, 

On the 17th of the same month were dated the 
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a yearly pension of 250/., and other letters patent 
granting to his son John Guidotti, Esq., a yearly 
pension of 372. 10s.: printed in the volume of 
Rymer above-mentioned, pp. 227, 228. In 1551-2 
the merchant-knight received fresh letters of pro- 
tection : — 

“ A protection royall graunted per breve domini Regis 
to Sir Anthoni Guidott, knight, merchant of Florence, 
not to be arrested, imprisoned, ne impledid in any action 
reall or personall at ony man’s sute. Proviso, that the 
seid Guidott shall at all tymes make aunswer to the 
Kinges mati, or to the counsail in his behalf, in ony ple 
or action touching the crowne, without exception. To 
dure for one hole yere. Teste vj? die Martii, a® vj.” — 
MS. Cotton. Julius B. rx. p. 47 b. 

After Sir Anthony's death, in 1555 (as stated 
in the epitaph printed in p. 328.), his widow, who 
may have been an English lady, remained in this 


| country, and the following is the record of her 
| remarriage : — 


“ John Harman esquyer, one of the gentilmen hushers 
of the chambre of our sovereign lady the Quene, and the 
excellent lady dame Dorothye Gwydott, widow, late of 
the town of Southampton, married Dec. 21, 1557.” 
Register of Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, in Lysons’s En- 
virons, edit. 1795, iii, 499. 


It is not improbable that our genealogical col- 
lections contain some pedigree of this family, as I 
imagine that it continued resident in this country. 


| Dr. Thomas Guidott, who wrote De Thermis 
| Britannicis, 1681, 4to., and several books specially 


relating to the hot waters of Bath, the titles of 


| which are given by Watt in the Bibliotheca Bri- 


| ampton merchant. 


tannica, was probably descended from the South- 
I should be glad to find this 
supposition confirmed by the communications of 


| other contributors to “ N. & Q.” 


Joun Goveu Nicnors. 
P.S. In the copy of the epitaph, is there not 


| some mistake in the words “ gentiles ejus absenti- 


houses of Nicoline and Guidote, Ita- | 


bus filius p.”? And what is their meaning ? 





FORESHADOWING OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


(2™ S. iv. 266.) 


Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatizing, a work pub- 
lished in 1661, and which Mr. Hallam says is ‘*so 
scarce as to be hardly known at all except by 
name” (Lit. Hist, iv. 3. 97.), contains a curious 
passage of this kind. Glanvill was an ardent dis- 
ciple of the new philosophy, and entertained the 


| most sanguine expectations as to the discoveries 


that would be made in after-times : 

“ That all Arts and Professions are capable of maturer 
improvements cannot be doubted by those who know the 
least of any. And that there is an America of secrets, and 


| unknown Peru of Nature, whose discovery would richly 
| advance them, is more than conjecture.” — C. xix. p. 178. 


letters patent granting to Sir Anthony Guidotti 


edit. 1661. 
“ Should those heroes [the new philosophers] go on as 








— —— a 
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they have happily begun, they'll fill the world with 
wonders, And I doubt not but posterity will find many 
things that are now but Rumours, verified into practical 
Realities. It may be some ages hence a voyage to the 
southern unknown tracts, yea possibly the Moon, will not 
be more strange than one to America. To them that 
come after us, it may be as ordinary to buy a pair of 
wings to fly into the remotest regions as now a pair of 
boots to ride a journey. And to confer at the distance of 
the Indies by sympathetic conveyances may be as usual to 
future times as to us in a literary correspondence.”—C. xix. 
p. 182. 


But the passage to which I more particularly 
allude is in the 21st chapter, which is headed — 


“ Another instance of a supposed impossibility which may 
not be so. Of conference at a distance by impregnated 
needles. . . But yet to advance another instance. 
That men should confer at very distant removes by an 
ex.emporary intercourse is a reputed impossibility, yet 
there are some hints in natural operations that give us 
probability that ’tis feasible, and may be compast without 
unwarrantable assistance from Demoniack correspond- 
ence. That a couple of needles equally toucht by the 
same magnet being set in two Dyals exactly proportion’d 
to each other, and circumscribed by the letters of the 
alphabet, may effect this magnate hath considerable au- 
thorities to avouch it. The manner of it is thus repre- 
sented. Let the friends that would communicate take 
each a Dyal; and having appointed a time for their 
sympathetic ‘conference, let one move his impregnate 
needle to any letter in the alphabet, and its affected 
fellow will precisely respect the same. So that would I 
know what my friend would acquaint me with, ’tis but 
observing the letters that are pointed at by my Needle, 
and in their order transcribing them from their sympa- 
thized index as its motion directs: and I may be assured 
that my friend described the same with his, and that the 
words on my paper are of his inditing. Now, though 
there will be some ill contrivance in a circumstance of 
this invention, in that the thus impregnate needles will 
not move to, but avert from each other (as ingenious Dr. 
Browne in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica hath observed), yet 
this cannot prejudice the main design of this way of 
secret conveyance, since ’tis but reading counter to the 
magnetic informer, and noting the letter which is most 
distant in the abecedarian circle from that which the 
needle turns to, and the case is not alter’d. Now, though 
this desirable effect possibly may not yet answer the 
expectation of inquisitiv e experiment, yet ’tis no de spicable 
item, that by some other such way of magnetick efficiency it 
may hereafter with success be attempted, when Magical [sic] 
History shall be enlarged by riper inspections, and ’tis 


not unlikely but that present discoveries might be im- | 


proved to the performance.” 


I dare say Glanvill, if he ever talked to ordi- 
nary pecple in this style, was looked on as little 
better than mad. But, as he himself has observed 
in another passage, we can say, “ the last ages 
have shewn us what Antiquity never saw, no, not 
ina Dream.” (C. xix. p.188.) J. W. Pauvcires. 


Haverfordwest. 





CLERICAL WIZARDS. 
(2™ S. iv. 268.) 
The only account which I can find of the clergy- 
man who was hanged for commanding his familiar 


to sink a ship is in The Omnium, by William 
Clubbe, LL.B., Vicar of Brandeston, Suffolk. 
Ipswich, 1798. A country-printed miscellany, of 
no remarkable merit, is likely to become scarce, so 
I transcribe all that it contains on the question : 


“ I know of but few houses which still retain the horse- 
shoe on the threshold of the door, and not one in my own 
parish, where one might suppose, from the following au- 
thentic anecdote, the dread and belief in them [ witches] 
would have kept their ground to the latest. As this his- 
tory of my predecessor calls upon the reader for no small 
degree of faith, I give it verbatim from my parish re- 
gister, as recorded by the principal gentleman of the 
place, who lived upon the spot and very near the time 
of this extraordinary transaction, 


“6 Maii, 1596, John Lowes, Vicar. 

«¢ After he had been vicar here about 50 years, he was 
executed, in the time of the long rebellion, at St. Ed- 
mond's Bury, with 60 more, for being a wizard. Hop- 
kins, his chief accuser, having kept the poor old man, 
then in his eightieth year, awake for several nights, till 
he was delirious, and then confessed a familiarity with 
the Devil, which had such weight with the jury and his 
judges, viz. Serjeant Godcold, old Calamy, and Fairclough, 
as to condemn him in 1645, or the beginning of 1646.’ 

“Mr. Revett, the principal gentleman of the place 
above alluded to, in answer to inquiries upon this sub- 
ject, writes thus: —‘I have it from them who watched 
with him, that they kept him awake several nights to- 
gether, and ran him backward and forward about the 
room till he was out of breath: then they rested him 
a little, and then they ran him again; and this they did 
for several days and nights together, till he was quite 
weary of his life, and scarce sensible of what he said or 
did. They swam him at Framlingham, but that was no 
true rule to try him by, for they put in ~y people at 
the same time, and they swam as well as 

“ Mr. Lowes, it appears, upon his trial, motutatned his 
innocence to the last. The confession extorted from him 
in his state of delirium was this very strange one: — 
‘ That two imps attended him; that the one was always 
putting him upon doing mischief; that once being near 
the sea, and seeing a ship in full sail, this mischievous 
imp requested to be sent to sink it; that he consented to 
the importunity, and saw it, without any other apparent 
cause, immediately sink before him.’ The concluding 
anecdote of my unfortunate predecessor is this:—‘ That 
being precluded Christian burial from the nature of his 
offence, he composedly, and in an audible voice, read the 
service over himself in his way to execution.’ ”—Pp, 43— 
46. 

I shall be very glad to be referred to any other 
aceount of this case, and also to that of the other 
clergyman who caused the great blight in 1643, 
of which I cannot find any trace. Horx1ns, Jun. 

Garrick Club. 


[ An account of the case of John Lowes will be found in 
An Essay concerning Witchcraft, by Francis Hutchinson, 
D.D., 1718, p. 66.; also in Baxter’s World of Spirits, 
161, where the name is spelt Lewis. Hopkins’s cruel 
mission is thus humorously noticed in Hudibras, Part 11. 
Canto iii, ll. 139—154.: — 

“ Has not this present parliament 
A leger to the devil sent, 
Fully empower’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 
And has not he, within a year, 
Hang’d threescore of ’em in one shire? 
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Some only for not being drown’d, 

And some for sitting above ground, 

Whole days and nights upon their breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hang’d for witches ; 
And some for putting knavish tricks 

Upon green geese and turkey chicks, 

Or pigs that suddenly deceas’d 

Of griefs unnat’ral, as he guess‘d ; 

Who after prov’d himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech.” 


The last lines refer to the merited punishment which 
Hopkins himself received from some gentlemen for his 
cruel barbarities; and “it was a great pity,” remarks Dr. 
Grey, “that they did not think of the experiment sooner.” ] 


BLUE COAT BOYS AT ALDERMEN’S FUNERALS, 
(2™¢ S. iv. 128. 316.) 


To the information contained in Mr. Husx’s 
communications on this subject, I would beg to 


add several particulars gathered from the Diary | 


of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Merchant Taylor, 
from 1550 to 1563, published by the Camden So- 
ciety, and from the Reports of the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

As the Diary is very much occupied with no- 
tices and details of funerals, the editor (Mr. J. G. 
Nichols) has added a prefatory “ Note upon Fu- 
nerals,” which, on p. xxii., contains the following 
statement illustrative of the custom in question :— 

“ After the Reformation, we have (MS. Harl. 1354, 

. 87.) * The proceedinge to the Funerall of a Knight in 
ndon,’ as follows : — 

“ Fyrste the Children of the Hospitall, two and two. 

“ Then two Yeomen Conductors in black Cotes with 
blacke Staves in their hands. 

“Then poor Men in Gownes, two and two,” 
forth }. 

And it is added, in a foot-note, that — 

“In MS. Harl. 2129, p. 40., is ‘The Order of the Ob- 
seque of Sir William Garratt, Knt, late Lord Maior of 
London,’ who died temp. Ja* 1, which agrees in most 
particulars with this formulary.” 

Christ's Hospital (or the Blue Coat School), 
one of the effects of the Reformation, was first 
opened for the reception of children in November 
1552, who, at the Christmas following, made their 
first appearance in public, and lined the way for 
the procession of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
to St. Paul's. 


[and so 


| Parryche of Allhallows in Bred strett 


| Sant Donstones in the Est Master Hare Herdsun, 
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Cumpony had xx* to make mere with-alle at the Ta- 
verne.” 


It will be observed that this was within four 
months after the first admission of children into 
the Hospital. ‘The other instances which are re- 
corded by Machyn are as follow : — 


P. 99., 1555. “ The xx day of Dessember was bered at 
Al- 
therman of London, and Skynner, and on of the Masturs 
of the Hospetall of the Gray frers in London, with Men 
and xxiiij Women in mantyil fresse gownes, a hersse of 
Wax, and hong with blake; and ther was my Lord Mare 
and the Swordberer in blake, and dyvers odur Althermen 
in blake, and the resedew of the Aldermen, at ys beryng ; 
and all the Masturs, boyth Althermen and odur, with 
ther gren Stayffes in ther handes, and all the Chylderyn 
of the gray frersse, and iiij men in blake gownes bayring 
iiij gret stayffes-torchys bornyng, and then xxiiij men 


| with torchys bornyng; and the morowe iiij masses songe, 


and after to ys plasse to dener; and ther was ij goodly 
whyt branchys, and mony Prestes and Clarkes syngyng.” 

P. 211. 1559. “ The xij day of September was bered 
at Sant Martens at the Welles with ij bokettes [S* Mar- 
tin Outwich was formerly thus distinguished } 

a Barber Surgan with Clarkes syngyng and a /z ( hylde ryn, 
xxx Boys and xxx Wemen Children, and evere Chyld had 
ij* a pesse.” 

P. 255., 1561. “ The sam day [ April 14" ] was bered in 
Cornyll Mastores Hunt, Widow, and the Chylderyn of the 
Hopetall and the Masters wher at her berehyng with ther 
gren stayffes, and the xxx Chylderyn syngyng the Pa- 
ternoster in Englys, and a xl pore Women in gownes; 
and after the Clarkes syngyng, and after the Corse, and 
then Mornars, and after the Craftes of the Worshephull 
Compene of the Skynners; and ther dyd pryche the 
Byshope of Durram, Master Pylkyngtun; and after to 
the Skynners’ Hall to dener.” 

P. 279., 1562. “ The ij day of Aprell was bered in the 
Master Robart 
Melys, late Master of the Marchand taylors, and he gayf in 
gownes and Cottes to the number of iij** Coats of rattes 


| coller of vij* the yerd to the pore Men, and the Chylderyn 
| of the Hospetall ij and ij togethe r, and Masters of the Hos- 


Machyn’s Diary affords a remarkably early in- | 


stance of the attendance of the children of the 
Hospital at a funcral, in the following entry, 
p- 32. :— 

1552-3. “ The sam day, wyche was the xxij day of 
Marche, was bered Master John Heth, dwellyng in Fan- 


chyrch Strett, and ther whent afor hym a C. chylderyn of 


Gray freres, Boys and Gyrlles, ij and ij together, and he 
gayff them Shurts and Smokes, and gyrdulls and moke- 
tors [handerchiefs]; and after they had wyne and fygs 
and good alle, and ther wher a grett dener; and ther 


wher the Cumpane of Panters, and the Clarkes, and ys 
‘ 


petall with ther gren Stayffes in ther hands, and Master 
Nowelle the Dene of Powlles dyd Pryche; and after to 
dener at ys Suns howse.” 

P. 291., 1562. “ The furst day of September was bered 
in the Parryche of Saint Brydes in Fletstrett Master 
Hulsun, Skrevener of London, and Master Hayword’s 
Depute, and on of the Masturs of Brydwell; and ther 
wher all the Masturs of Brydwell with gren stayffes in 
ther handes, and the Chylderyn of the Hospetall, at vs 
berehyng; and ther was mony mornars in blake, and 
Master Crowley dyd Pryche; and there was grett ryng- 
yng as ever was hard, and the godely ry . . .; and he 
had a dosen of Skochyons of Armes in Metalle.” 

These are all the instances to be found in Ma- 
chyn’s Diary; but the Charity Commissioners’ 
Report on Christ's Hospital (No. xxxu., Part 1. 
». 109.), in setting forth a particular benefaction 
in the reign of James I., contains an incidental 
notice of the practice in question as one of com- 
mon occurrence. The account is substantially as 
follows: — By a deed dated February 7, 1609, 
Robert Dow, Merchant Taylor, gave to the Ge- 
vernors 240/. on condition that ‘they should pay 
annually 12/. (in addition to 4l. allowed by them) 
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to a man skilful in music, to be from time to time 
selected by them to teach the art of music to ten 
or twelve of the poor boys in the Hospital, and to 
train them up in the knowledge of Pricktsong, 
and to teach them to write and make them able to 
sing in the choir of Christ’s Church; for which 
purpose he and his successors should not fail to 


bring the children every Sunday and every holi- | 


day, and their Vigils, to the said church. And it 


was farther agreed (inter alia) that, upon the chil- | 


dren attending burials, one half of the singing 
scholars, at the discretion of the master, should be 
left behind, that the singing school might not be 
empty, unless it should be a special or double 
burial. 


. . | 
These extracts clearly show it to have been a | 


practice for the children of Christ's Hospital — 
originally girls as well as boys —to attend funerals 
(but not those of aldermen exclusively), from the 
very earliest establishment of the Hospital down 
to the reign of James I. Mr. Husx’s communi- 
cations bring the custom down to 1720. Would 
it not be interesting to trace it still later, and to 
show when it ceased ? 

It is a singular fact that no notice whatever is 


taken of the subject in either Trollope’s or Wil- | 


son’s History of Christ's Hospital. 


It is perhaps not altogether irrelevant to the | 


subject to mention that the former work records 
(on p. 162.) a still existing practice, which is pro- 


bably a relic of the one noticed above,—that when | 


one of the boys dies in the Hospital, the whole of 


the boys of the ward to which the deceased be- | 


longs attend his remains to the grave, chaunting 
on the way a burial anthem selected from the 
39th Psalm. ‘These funerals formerly took place 


in the evening, and by torch-light, and are de- | 


scribed as having been peculiarly impressive ; but 
Mr. Trollope says : — 

“The most imposing features of the ceremony, to a 
stranger at least, are no longer retained, though it would 
be difficult to assign a cause for their discontinuance, 
The striking effect produced by the funereal glare of the 
torches is no longer present, and the corpse is committed 
to the ground in open day-light; the distance along 
which the procession passes is considerably diminished ; 
and, except the solemn chaunt of the Burial Anthem, 
there is little to excite particular attention.” 


Tuos. Brewer. 
Milk Street. 


Stowe, in his Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, has recorded that, “in the year 
1562, Goodrick, Esq., a great lawyer, died 





at his place in White Fryars, and was carried to | 


St. Andrew, Holborn, to be buried. First went 
the Company of Clerks singing, kc. And he also 


relates that “ twenty Clerks sung at the burial of 


Thos. Percy, late Skinner to Queen Mary,” who 
died in the year 1561; but in neither account is 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


mention made of the attendance of Blue Coat 

Oys. 

The only notice given of a funeral being at- 
tended by the “ children of the Hospital” is that of 
Mr. Robert Mellys, late Master of the Company 
of Merchant Taylors, who was buried at All- 
hallows (Bread Street) Church, on April 2, 1562. 

“ There were the children of the Hospital, two and two 
together, walking before; and all the masters of the 
Hospitals, with their green staves in their hands: which 
| is the first time I met with the Hospital boys attending a 

JSuneral, with the Governors, without Parish Clerks and 

Heralds.” 
| On the death of Charles IL., in the year 1685, 
| Coke says : — 

“ He was hurried in the dead of the night to his grave, 
as if his corpse had been to be arrested for debt; and not 
so much as the Blue Coat Boys attending it.” 


Within the walls of Christ’s Hospital there is a 
space called the “Garden,” and which was, to a 
recent period, covered with grass. Many burials 
have taken place in this spot, and the cloisters 
which surround it. Trollope (formerly a master 
in the school), in his History of Christ's Hospital, 
pictures one of them, but makes no mention of 
the attendance of the children at funerals outside 
| of the building. 


“On the evening appointed for the funeral, the boys of 
the ward to which the deceased belonged * assembled in 
the quadrangle of the infirmary, for the purpose of at- 
tending the remains of their departed schoolfellow to the 
grave. When the melancholy procession began to move, 
six of the choir, at a short distance in advance, commenced 
the first notes of the burial anthem, selected from the 39th 
Psalm, the whole train gradually joining in the solemn 
chaunt as they entered,two by two, the narrow vaulted 
passage or creek which terminated in the cloisters. The 
appearance of the youthful mourners, moving with mea- 
sured steps by torch-light, and pealing their sepulchral 
dirge along the sombre cloisters of the ancient priory, was 
| irresistibly affecting; and the impressive burial service 
| succeeding to the notes of the anthem, as it sunk sorrow- 
fully upon the lips of the children, riveted the spectators 
insensibly into a mood of serious and edifying reflec- 
tion.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 


79. Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Seal Inscription (2"* S. iv. 223.) — What T. 
| Lampray describes as “the common seal of the 
| corporation of Louth,” is obviously, and as appears 
from his own account, not the seal of that body, 
but is, or —— only was, the seal of the Free 
| Grammar School “ in villa de Louth.” Dr. Bus- 
by’s chair will be remembered as another exem- 
plification of similar scholastic discipline. 
ARTERUS. 


Dublin. 


* Each ward contains fifty boys, 
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Nicol Burne (2™ 8. iv. 350.)— Nicol Burne’s | 


violent and foul attack or rhyming tirade against 
the reformers, J. O. will find on folios 103. and 
104. of Burne’s Dispvtation, Paris, 1581, 8vo. 
It purports to be a translation of an epigram by 
Beza, De sva in Candidam et Audebertum beneno- 
lentia. It begins with these lines — 
* Beza quhy bydis thou, quhy dois thou stay? 

Sen Candida and Audebert ar baith auay? 

Thy loue is in Pareis, in Orleanis thy mirth, 

Zit thou vald vezel keip to thy girth, 

Far from Candida lust of thy cor-s 

Far from Audebert thy gret plea-sors.” 

It goes on to charge Beza with enormous 
erimes, and that in vulgar and indelicate terms 
not mentionable to ears decent or polite. After 
this follows an equally contemptible slander upon 
Calvin in prose. 

It is a curious libellous work. On‘folio 172. 
are two well executed woodcuts; one of them 
the Virgin and Child, the babe holding a book, in 
the fashionable binding of the sixteenth century, 
with bosses and clasps. On the reverse of fols, 139, 
140. and 147. are singular attempts to prove that 
the letters composing the name of Martin Luther 
make the number of the beast, 666 ; on the reverse 
of folio 98., Pope Joan, who is pictured with a babe 
in her arms in the Nuremberg Chronicle, on the 
reverse of folio 169. is by Burne simply called 
Joannes VII. As the judge in religious contro- 
versies, he compares the Bible “to the great 


bellis of the kirk” (p. 109.) I should be glad to 


compare my copy of this rare book with that of 


J. O. if he will afford me an opportunity. 
. GeEorRGE Orror. 

Hackney. 

There is acopy of The Dispvtation, &c., Paris, 
1581, 8vo., in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the end of which is appended, without 
pagination, with distinct registers, and a separate 
title-page, “ Ane Admonition to the Antichristian 
Ministers in the Deformit Kirk of Scotland. 
E:xvrgat Devs et dissipentur inimici eivs. 1851.” 
This piece is in verse, and consists of twelve 
pages, besides the title-page and its reverse. 

Adueds. 

Libraries (2° S. iv. 279.) — The case of the 

Norwich Town Library, of which you so justly 


condemn the removal, has an exact parallel in the | 


library established by Archbishop Narcissus Marsh 
near the cathedral church of St. Patrick, Dublin. 
It includes the entire of the library of the cele- 
brated Bishop Edward Stillingfleet. Like the 
Norwich library, and those usually connected 
with cathedrals, it is “interesting to the learned 
only,” and could not possibly be rendered popu- 
lar. In your own words, on which I cannot im- 
prove, it is “ venerable for its age, its nature, its 
condition, and its donors; consisting chiefly of the 
works of the Fathers, of Protestant Controversial 
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Divinity, and of Hebrew, Greek, Latin,” &c. 
Yet, special as it is rendered by its contents and 
objects, it has been proposed to transfer it from 
its present most appropriate position next the 
church, and almost within hearing of its choral 
ervices, to the most incongruous and unfit that 
could by any possibility be selected; namely, to a 
newly projected National Gallery of Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Fine Arts, in Merrion Square, 
perhaps the most fashionable locality in Dublin, 
but not on that account to be preferred as the 
site of an ecclesiastical library. No one would 
venture to propose that Archbishop Tenison’s 
library, or that of St. Paul’s cathedral, should be 
transferred to the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Why then should anything so 
absurd be tolerated in Dublin? Even on economi- 
cal grounds this hasty and ill-considered, though, 
perhaps, well-intentioned project, is most objec- 
tionable. The cost of removing the library and 
providing new shelves and fittings would more 
than cover the expense of amply repairing the 
present venerable edifice ; and in its new place it 
would injuriously occupy apartments that ought 
to be devoted toa much needed Architectural Mu- 
seum. ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


Hymns (2™ §,. iv. 256.)—In reply to H. A.’s 
Queries respecting the authorship of certain 
Hymns, I beg to inform him that No. 40. is most 
probably by Kirke White. ‘There is a hymn, or 
more correctly a fragment by him, beginning — 


“ Much in sorrow, oft in woe.” 
In the original there are only two verses and a 
half; and not having Elliott’s Collection, I know 
not if any additions have been made to it. It ma 
perhaps interest H. A. to see some lines which 
have been added, in pencil, in a copy of Kirke 
White’s Poems, now before me, suggested, pro- 
bably, by his admirable addition to Walker's “* Go 
lovely rose”: — 
“ Shrink not, Christians; will ye yield? 
Will ye quit the painful field ? 


Will ye lose your former toil ? 
Shall the foeman share the spoil ? 


“ Onward, Christian, onward go, 
Linger not for aught below; 
Soon your warfare shall be done, — 
The battle fought — the victory won!” 
8. 8. S. 


Sea Pea (2™ 8. iv. 288.) —A correspondent in- 
| quires if this eo still grows near Alborough and 
| Orford? and also wishes to be informed of its 
| botanical name and character. 
| I have specimens gathered there a few years 

since; and, from the quantity there was of it, no 
doubt but it is there still. 

The plant is not confined to that locality, but is 
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said to grow at Hastings, Rye, and Pevensey, in 
Sussex; near Lyd and Walmer Castle, Kent ; 
Sandown Beach, Hampshire; near Penzance ; in 
Lincolnshire, Shetland, and Ireland; and pro- 
bably in many other places 

Ray and Gerard called the plant Pisum mari- 
num, Linneeus Pisum maritimus; but modern bo- 
tanists have removed it to the genus Lathyrus, 
and it is now called Lathyrus maritimus. 

The plant belongs to the natural order Legu- 
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of the Devil,” Satan entices his votaries to sin by 
the following promise : — 
“Thou shalt lie in frost and fire with sickness and nun - 
GER, 
And in a thousand peices thou shalt be torn asunder; 
Yet shalt thou die ever, and never be dead; 
Thy meat shall be toads, and thy drink boiling lead.” 


Lazarus is said to have described the pains of 


| Hell as seen by him while under the dominion of 


minose, popularly known by bearing what are | 
called papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped flowers, | 


and having a seed-vessel technically named a 
legume, of which the common pea is a well-known 
example. 

The slight difference between the Geneva Pi- 
sum and Lathyrus need not be explained, being 
only interesting to botanists. D. 8. K. 


Etymology of “ Envelope” (2™ §S. iv. 279.) — 
Latin, involucrum, involvere ; Low Latin, involpare ; 
Italian, inviluppare, inviluppo ; French, enveloppe ; 
English, envelope. Involpare is on the authority 
of Bescherelle. If, among the learned correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.,” some one can furnish a satis- 
factory account of this word, it will remove the 
only difficulty in tracing envelope from involvere. 

The Spanish envolver was in old Spanish envol- 
car, which, being of the first conjugation, brings 
us so much the nearer to involpare. But where 
can involpare have got its p ? 
cation of the second v in involvere ? Very pro- 
bably. Or is it from implicare, which may also 
have something to do with envolcar? Cont. Ital. 
involgere. 

We are reminded by Dr. Richardson that the 
word envelope is spelt by Chaucer envolupe. Our 
forefathers, then, probably had the word direct 
from the Italian inviluppo, without the intervention 
of any French medium. Respecting carrenare, an- 
other word used by Chaucer, I have shown the 
same, (2™ §. iii. 299.). Tuomas Boys. 


John Spilsbury (2° S. iv. 308.)— One of the 
ministers ejected on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, 
was John Spilsbury, of Bromsgrove, Worcester- 
shire. His son for many years presided over a 
dissenting congregation at Kidderminster, and 
died (I believe) in 1727. 





death, inter alia — 

“ Here followeth the vi. paine of Hell. The vi. paine, 
said Lazarus, that I haue seene in Hell is in a vale a 
floud foule and stinking at the brim, in which was a 
table with towels right dishonestly, whereas gluttons 
beene fed with toads and other venomous beasts, and had 
to drinke of the water of the said floud.” 

The description is followed by a frightful wood- 
cut, in which ugly devils are incessantly active in 
cramming down the throats of their prisoners toads 
and abominable things. These, with many other 
extraordinary tales, are contained in that very 
amusing and once popular work, The Kalender of 
Shepherds, printed by Caxton and all our early 
printers. It was used as an educational work to 
the time of Charles the First. My copy, fine and 
perfect, bears the date of 1631. To terrify the 
glutton it says— 

“The which bringeth every man and woman unto the 
kitchin of infernal gulf, there to be fed and made satiate 


| with the devil, the chief cook of the kitchen of hell.” 


Is the p a modifi- | 


The son of this last, | 


Francis Spilsbury, was born in 1706, and was | 


educated at Glasgow University. He was after- 
wards a dissenting minister at Kidderminster, 
Bromsgrove, and Worcester; and finally at 
Salters’ Hall, London. He died March 3, 1782. 
I have no doubt that your correspondent will find 
farther particulars in Wilson’s History of Dissent- 
ing Churches, a book to which I have not, at pre- 
sent, access, ResvuPinus. 


Hunger in Hell (2™ §. iv. 331.) —In that ex- 
traordinary poem called “ the Ten Commandments 





Over the Lord's Prayer is inscribed “ Here fol- 
loweth the history of the Pater Noster Row.” In 
the wood-cut is the sentence “And lead vs not 
into temptation,” while in the text the old trans- 
lation is continued, “and let us not be led into 
temptation.” G. Orror. 

Hackney. 


Locusts in England (2™ §. iv. 267.) —On the 
16th August last, on returning from the morning 
service at our church, I found a locust settled 
on the door-post. It was of a bright green 
colour and about three inches in length. I cap- 
tured the beautiful creature and confined it under 
a reversed finger-glass. The fumes of burned 
tobacco made it insensible for a time, but it re- 
covered in a few hours, and the next day —s 

. G. 


mitted to fly away. a) 

Cromer. 

As no correspondent has noticed the remarks 
of Mr. Taytor, I may be permitted to say that 
there is not the slightest reason for doubting that 
the insect in question is the true locust (Gryllus 
migratorius). I have one before me at this mo- 
ment, which was picked up alive near this place 
(Sheffield) on September 6 last, about the time 
when others were met with in widely distant parts 
of the country: indeed one was exhibited at the 
recent meeting of the British Association which 
had just been found in the College grounds at 
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Dublin. With reference to the supposed identity 
of the insect in question with the “mole cricket,” 
it is enough to say there is not even a slight re- 
semblance. I make these remarks to prevent an 
utterly unfounded doubt as to the actual occur- 
rence of the locust in England during the past 
summer from remaining without a corrective ex- 
planation in the pages of “N. & Q.” H. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1748, 
is an engraving of a locust, numbers of which 
insect were found in St. James's Park and places 
adjacent in that year. See pp. 362. 377. 


Ginevra Legend in England (2™ S. iv. 248.) — 
In answer to G. W., the late Hon. Mrs. Cunliffe 
Offley told us the story, in 1811, of a lady hiding 
herself in an out-of-the-way chest, and found a 
skeleton many years after, as having taken place 
at a house in Cheshire. 
story three or four times with different localities 
assigned. Kor. 

Eminent Artists who have been Scene-Painters 
(2™ S. iii. 46. 477.) —To the names I have already 
adduced may be added those of Canaletto and 
his father Bernardo, who were scene-painters. 
Also George Chambers, marine painter to King 
William IV., who was scene-painter at the Pavi- 
lion Theatre. A short account of this artist will 
be found in Mr. Tom Taylor's Handbook to the 
Watercolours, §c., at the Manchester Art-Trea- 
sures Exhibition (pp. 11, 12.), where it is stated 
that “‘ Chambers, like Stanfield and Roberts, fol- 
lowed the sea originally, as cabin-boy in a Whitby 
coaster.” Curnpert Bepe. 


Havelock (2™ S, iv. 327.) —With regard to the 
name of “ Gunter,” rather slightingly mentioned 
by your correspondent under the above head, I 
have heard two derivations. 1st. From Giinther, 
one of the heroes of the “ Niebelungen Lied.” 2. 
From Gant d'or, a Norman adventurer. Who 
was “ King Gunter ?” C. C. B. 


Duke of Newburgh (2™ S. iv. 329.) — Surely 
the nobleman referred to was the Earl of New- 
burgh (so created by Charles II.), and who pro- 
bably accompanied that monarch when forced to 
flee from England. The castle was most likely a 
chateau near Bruges in Flanders, where it is 
known that Charles held his court for some time, 
and where the house he occupied is still shown. 
Perhaps some one can inform me whether there is 
another “ Bruges on the Rhine ?” The only castle 
to be found within a circle of some miles of 
Bruges (Flanders) is that of the Count Louis de 
Mile, one of the ancient counts of Flanders. 

Cc. C. B. 


History of the Old and New Testament (2™ S. 
iy. 310.) — It is proper to note that some attri- 


bute the French work under the assumed name 
of Royaumont to the famous Le Maistre de Sacy. 


| I have an edition of Z’ Histoire du vieux et du nou- 
| veau Testament,” which is put forth in the title 


Zevs. 


I have heard the same | 


page as “ Par feu M. le Maistre de Saci, sous le 
nom du Sieur de Royaumont, Prieur de Som- 
breval.” This edition is dated 1772. The wo:k 
is tinged with Jansenism. F. C. H. 


Scripture History (2 S. iv. 308.)—A work 
which satisfies nearly all the conditions required 
by M., is entitled 

“A brief Summary of the History and Doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Right Rev. Dr. Milner, V. A., 
F.S. A. London: W. E. Andrews.” 

It isan octavo volume, in two parts, containing 
in all 286 pages. The following extract from the 
preface will convey a good idea of the nature of 
the work. 

“The present Brief Summary contains an abstract of 
the Sacred History from the beginning to the end of 
time, with some short account of the several books of 
the two Testaments, and such extracts from the sacred 
text itself as appear to display the perfections of God in 
the strongest light, and to excite our fear and love of 
him in the most powerful manner.” : 

Another very useful work of a similar charac- 
ter, is 

“The Bible History for the use of Schools and Young 
Persons. By J. M. Capes, M.A. London: Burns and 
Lambert, 1850.” 

The author’s design is thus explained in his 
preface: 

“ The following work has been undertaken with a view 
of presenting the historical portions of the Holy Scrip- 
ture to the minds of the young in such a form as might 
be best suited to their comprehension, and apart from 
those critical remarks and reflections which, however 
admirable in themselves, are found to weaken the inter- 
est of the youthful mind in the progress of the sacred nar- 


rative.” 
F. C. H. 
M. will find the book of which I subjoin title and 
description answer his every purpose. It is without 
exception the most clear, succinct, and satisfactory 
epitome of sacred history I have ever met with, 
— Introductory Sketch of Sacred History, 8vo. pp. 


201., Oxford and London, J. H. Parker. 
Joun Scrise. 


First Sea-going Steamer (2™* S. iv. 296.) — As 
your present volume will contain some interesting 
information on this subject, I forward for publi- 
cation therein a copy of an inscription which I re- 
cently made from a monument erected in the 
churchyard of Passage, in the county of Cork, to 
the memory of Lieut. Roberts, R. N., who was the 
Jirst person who successfully navigated a steam 
vessel across the Atlantic. 

“ This stone commemorates in the churchyard of his 
native parish the merits and the premature death of the 
first officer under whose command a steam vessel ever 
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crossed the Atlantic Ocean. Undaunted bravery exhi- but was lost in a fire. Of Nicola Luiz himself 


bited in the suppression of the slave traffic in the African 
seas, a character unequalled for enterprise and consum- 
mate skill in all the details of his profession, recommended 
for his arduous service Lieut. Richard Roberts, R.N.: 
in accomplishing it, he surpassed not only the wildest 
visions of former days, but even the warmest anticipa- 
tions of the present, gave to science triumphs she had not 
dared to hope, and created an epoch for ever memorable in 
the history of his country and navigation. The thousands 
that shall follow in his tract must not forget who it was 
that first taught the world to traverse with such marvel- 
lous rapidity that highway of the ocean, and who in 
thus connecting by a voyage of a few days the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres, has for ever linked his name 
with the greatest achievements of navigation since Colum- 
bus first revealed Europe and America to each other. 
God having permitted him this high destination was 
pleased to decree that the leader of this great enterprise 
should also be its martyr. Lieut. Roberts perished with 
all on board his ship, the ‘ President,’ when on her voyage 
from America to England, she was lost in the month of 
March, A. p. 1840. As the gallant seaman under whose 
guidance was accomplished an undertaking the results of 
which centuries will not exhaust, it is for his country, 
for the world to remember him. His widow, who erects 
this melancholy memorial, may be forgiven, if to her 
even these claims are lost in the recollection of that de- 
votedness of attachment, that uprightness and kindli- 
ness of spirit, which, for alas! but three brief years, formed 
the light and joy of her existence.” 

* British Queen,” “Black Joke,” “Sirius,” “ President.” 


Everarp Home CoLeman. 
79. Wood Street, Cheapside. 


Blood that will not wash out (2™ S. iv. 260.) — 
In the border for the narrow causeway on the 
turnpike road between Newton and Winwick, 
Lancashire, is a large stone, which from the days 
of Cromwell, as I know from traditions in my own 
family, has been called “The Bloody Stone.” 
Tradition says it was laid down as a memorial of 
the battle of Red Bank, a pass about a quarter of 
a mile nearer Winwick, and that the bloody hue 
was imparted to it miraculously, as a mark of 


-Heaven’s displeasure against some reputed atro- 


cities committed by Cromwell's soldiers in the 
Gallow’s Croft, an eminence on the field of battle, 
where several prisoners were hung contrary to the 
articles of capitulation. 

Few of the country people pass this “ Bloody 
Stone ” without casting their spittle upon it; and 
hence its appearance is frequently as if overflowed 
with blood; a deception which is owing, of course 
(as Bingley observes of the stones at Barn- 
borough), “to its accidentally natural red tinge. 

Wiuu1aMm Byrom. 

Liverpool. 


Ignez de Castro (2™ S. iv. 287.) —I am in 
possession of a copy of the play which is the sub- 
ject of the query of W. M.M. It was printed at 
Lisbon in 1844, and was sent to my late father by 
a friend in Portugal, to replace a copy of an earlier 
edition of the same work that had been purchased 
at a bookstall in Lisbon more than fifty years ago, 


| 


my father never could obtain any information. 
His play, however, is entirely distinct from that 
of Ferreira, which I also have in a collection of 


| works relating to Ignez de Castro. A portrait of 


this unfortunate lady was engraved for Mr. Adam- 


| son’s Memoirs of Camoens. I should feel greatly 


obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could inform 
me what has become of the copperplate. 
2. H. Apamson. 
It may interest your querist to know, that Jgnez 
de Castro, “a tragedy in five acts” (by the au- 
thor of Rural Sonnets), was published in Hood's 
Magazine, commencing with the number for 
June, 1846, and is illustrated with a portrait on 
steel of “D. Ignez de Castro.” Curnnert Bene. 


Scolds in Carrickfergus (2 8. iv. p. 167.)— 
Asupa has given in a citation from the “ Town 
Records” of Carrickfergus what he chooses to 


| style “ a most wholesome regulation,” dated “ Oc- 





tober, 1574,” but which most readers will condemn 
as cruel and unmanly. However that may be, I 
advert to it principally for the purpose of putting 
a Query: Has Annpa actually referred to the 
Records of Carrickfergus, and made from them 
that extract which he has communicated to “ N. 
& Q.”? It will not be disputed that fidelity of 
quotation is peculiarly requisite in the pages of 
a work now justly regarded as a high authority ; 
neither can it be doubted that misquotations or 
incorrect statements would seriously impair its 
reputation. I, therefore, exempli gratia, proceed 
to adduce the evidence on which I impugn 
Apusa’s quotation as not being, what it professes 
to be, an original extract from ancient records ; 
but a most inaccurate, if not designedly altered, 
copy from the actual extract published long since 
by M’Skimin in his History and Antiquities of 
Carrickfergus, a valuable though concise topo- 
graphical book, of which the second edition was 
published at Belfast, 1823, in 8vo. The first edi- 
tion had appeared at the same place in 1811, and 
was only al2mo. At p. 260. (of 2nd edition) 
M’Skimin says : — 

“The following extract from our records shows the 
archetype of a custom that continued for many years: 

“* October, 1574, ordered and agreede by the hole 
Court, that all manner of Skoldes which shal be openly 
detected of Skolding or evill wordes in manner of Skolding, 


» | and for the same shal be condemned before Mr. Maior 


and his brethren shal be drawne at the Sterne of a boate 
in the water from the ende of the Pearl rounde abought 
the Queenes Majesties Castell in manner of ducking, and 
after when [p. 261.] a Cage shal be made the party so 
condemned for a Skold shal be therein punished at the 
discretion of the maior.’ ” 

M’Skimin (%.) proceeds to tell us: — 

“Tt appears that a Cage was got soon after, and de- 
linquents punished in the manner noticed; and that 


| regular lists were kept of all Scolds, and their names laid 


before the grand juries.” 
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He adds, that in a deed dated 6th July, 1671, some farther account of these prayers, and state 
the ducking-stool is described as then standing | if any reason is assigned for their use so many 


on the quay of Carrickfergus. ARTERUS. 


Dablin. 
Sternhold and Hophins again (2™ S. iv. 351.) — 


Your correspondent G. E.'s verses on Sternhold | 


and Hopkins reached me with a painful appro- 
priateness this morning (Sunday), when our vil- 


lage choir weekly torture us with their version of 


“singing to the praise,” &c. On seeing the epi- 
gram from G. E., a relation of mine, and a fellow- 
sufferer under the “village harmony,” made the 
following impromptu : — 


“ When Sternhold and Hopkins made their verse, 
It was to lead to pray, 
But David’s harp becomes a curse 
When mocked by Georgius Day. 
Then pray ye choir of Quendon cease, 
And give both us and David peace.” 
E. E. Byrne, 


I have seen or heard this attributed (like a | 
| mory, if the “ N. & Q.” does not come to his aid 


good many more foundling jokes) to the witty and 
a age Lord Rochester, as extemporised on 
earing some country parish-clerk’s wretched 
singing. G. E.'s version differs from mine where 
I have italicised the words, and I think he will 
admit mine is rather an improved one: 
“ Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David’s salen, 
To make the heart full glad ; 
But bad it been poor David’s fate 
To hear thee sing, and them translate, 
By Jove ’t had made him mad.” 
R. W. 

Reading. 

“ Henley’s wide-mouth'd Sons” * (2™ §, iv. 309.) 
—I think the original of Mr. Bury’s quotation 
will be found, not in old Drayton, but in a satiri- 
cal poem called “ The Reading Volunteers,” and 
published some fifty or sixty years ago. It is 
nearly forty years ago since [ saw it, but I be- 


corps, and those who honoured the scene with 
their presence. The line runs thus: — 

“ Henley sends forth her wide-mouth’d sons to eat.” 
The next line I am not so sure of, but it is some- 
thing like this : — 

“ And almost rivals Reading at the treat.” 
R. W. 

Reading. 

Occasional Forms of Prayer (2™ S. iii. 393.) — 
Mr. Tayxor refers to prayers — 

1741. Sept. ae 
1753. 


For the dreadful Fire of London. 
rhe same. 


I should feel obliged if he would favour me with 


oe Your non-local readers should understand that tra- 
dition has for several generations attributed this feature 
to the native countenance at Henley. 


| years after the event. 
} they were used ? 





What was the last year 
F. B. Rexron. 
Dacre Park, Lee, 8. E. 


Lord Stowell (2™ S. iv. 292.) —The Note of 
J. H. M. upon Lord Stowell is interesting, but 
considering that the writer appears to have known 
his lordship, it might have been more so. His 
observation upon Lord Stowell’s judgments being 
a fit present for a young lawyer is, alas! xow 
quite inapplicable: his lordship’s judgments now 
can only interest the dilettante lawyer. ‘The prac- 


| tical lawyer will shun them, for they will only 


mislead him. Lord Stowell’s prize law is now 
obsolete, and his matrimonial law is superseded. 
The aspirant after knowledge in either of these 
branches must study the judgments of a greater 
lawyer and an honester politician,—I mean Dr. 
Lushington. So much for Lord Stowell as the 
lawyer. But an injustice will be done to his me- 


on another point. His lordship was a deliverer 
of sparkling jests and bons mots which electrified 
his contemporaries. Very many of these jests are 
still floating in the atmosphere of society, and 
should be collected, for they are unsurpassed in 
wit and fun. As a joker, his lordship was, “if not 
first in the very first line.” I would recommend 
that Doctors’ Commons, which must retain many 
of these good things, should be awakened from its 
dying slumbers, and be requested to put its re- 
collections on paper for the “N.& Q.” This 
should be done speedily, as that “ fine old English 
institution” is on its last legs; its advocates and 
proctors wilk be soon dispersed into far-off lands, 
and we shall only know of Lord Stowell’s love for 
trumpery exhibitions, ignoring altogether his rich 
and racy facetiousness. To begin “Lord Stowell’s 


| Jest-Book,” I will mention the two jests which 


. 4 » “ “ first oecur to my memory. Let your other readers 
lieve it celebrates a “ field-day ” of that illustrious | ? } J 


do likewise, and we shall have a collection. 

His Majesty King George IV. informed Lord 
Stowell that Lord Eldon had dined at the royal 
table at the Pavilion, and had drunk some very 
large (specified) number of bottles. Lord Stowell 
replies, “ I am not surprised, your Majesty ; for I 
always knew my brother to drink any given quan- 
tity.” Lord Stowell was much pressed by an 
anxious divine (who expected a certain living) 
to inform him what it was “ worth:” “ My dear 
friend,” said he, “ it is worth having.” C. (1.) 


Time of Residence of Widows in Parsonage 
Houses (2 8. iv. 308. 356.) — Odns is right 
enough about the two months’ residence allowed 
to a widow after the incumbent is deceased, which 
implies that the occupation of the premises may 
be continued so long by the family. As for any 
rate that is fairly provided for, I have not the au- 
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thority at hand to refer to, but I think it is under 
some of the Tithe Commutation Acts, by which 
the portion of rent-charge is receivable by the 
executor of a deceased to the date of his death; 
and the new incumbent, no matter when insti- 
tuted, receives from the same date, and is charge- 
able at once for all demands. Though I cannot 
give a reference to the Act, I speak from experi- 
ence in my own case H. T. E., Rector. 


Guelph Family (2° S. iv. 189.) — Srvurres, 
assuming that the name of the royal family i 
Guelph, observes, in effect, that this name will 
not pass to the present Prince of Wales. Str- 
Lites might have gone farther: for if Guelph was 
the family name, would not ‘her M jesty have 
changed it at her marriage? In either case it 
might be asked, What is the family name that 
would be derived from the Prince Consort ? 

Upon this point I beg to refer to the article 
“Names, Proper,” in the Penny Cyclopedia, 
where, after stating that an unchangeable sur- 
name has never been adopted by the royal House 
of England, the writer proceeds thus: 

“In this respect the House of Brunswick is like the 
Houses of Sare, Nassau, Bourbon, Orleans, and a few 
others, springing from the persons who were of prime 
note in that state of society when the rule was ‘ one per- 
son, one word,’ and being afterwards too conspicuous by 
rank and station to need any such ordinary mode of dis- 
tinction,” &c. 

I quote the passage, not so much for the pur- 

ose of deciding the question, as in the hope that 
if there is any doubt it may be cleared up. 

MELETEs. 

Snake Charming (2™ S. iv. 350.) —It seems 
evident that the ancients were well aware that 
serpents might be charmed and Peer harmless 
by the influence of music. Virgil (Zn. vii. 753.) 
says of Umbro: 

“ Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris 
Spargere qui somnos cantuque manuque solebat, 
Mulcebatque iras, et morsus arte levabat.” 

Compare Virg. Ecl. viii. 71. and Ovid, Amor. ii. 
1.25. Pliny (Hist. Nat. vii. 2. 2.), after mention- 
ing the Ophiogenes, a peoy »f Asia Minor, who 
cured the bite of serpents, says: 


“ Similis et in Africa gens Psyllorum fuit, ut Agathar- 
chides scribit, a Psyllo rege dicta, is sepulcrum in parte 
Syrtium majorum est. Horum corpori i iitum = fuit 
Virus, exitiale serpentibus et cujus odore sopirent eas.” 


Lucan also gives an account of these Psylli in 


Pharsalia, ix. 891—900. 
] 


The earliest mention of snake-charming is, of 


course, that in Psalm lviii. 6. The practice is 
also alluded to in Ecclesiastes x. 11., and in Jere- 
miah viii. 17. See Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
under wom, where reference is made to B« chart, 
vol. iii. pp. 385. et seg. In Be clus. xii. 13. the Son 
of Sirach uses éraoidds doiddye70s for “ a charmer 


bitten by the serpent.” In Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, art. “ Adder” (vol. i. p.70.), it 
| is asserted that the magicians of Egypt employed 
| this art in converting their rods into serpents, as 
narrated in Exodus vii. 12. : 


| 
| We may infer that they used a real serpent as a rod— 
namely the species now called Aaje — for their impos- 
} ture; since they no doubt did what the present serpent- 
charmers perform with the same species, by means of the 
temporary asphyxiation, or suspension of vitality, before 
noticed, and producing restoration to active life by libe - 
rating or throwing down.” 


ReEsvuPinvs. 

Bampfylde-Moore Carew (2™ §. iv. 330.)—To 
settle the question proposed by J. P.O, may perhaps 
be no easy undertaking. I do not venture to meddle 
| with it, resting satisfied with the reference given to 
a former Note on the subject. As a contribution to 
the bibliography of the Apology, however, I may 
inform the inquirer that I have a copy now before 
me, of which the imprint runs thus : —“ Printed 
by R. Goadby, and sold by W. Owen, Bookseller, 
at Temple Bar, London.” It is without date, and 
the preface also, unlike J. P. O.’s copy, is un- 
dated. It has not the Gipsy Glossary, nor the 
| reference to Fielding, which J. P. O. mentions. 
Pages 17, 18. form part of a description of the 
natural productions of Maryland ; and pp. 35-38. 
contain a — of the political history of that 
country. I consider the copy I am describing as 
earlier than either of those cited in the columns 
of “N. & Q.” It is in 8vo., and, besides the title 
and preface, runs from A to T inclusive, i in fours. 
F. S. Q. 


Bull Baiting (2™ S. iv. 351.) — Mr. Norra in- 
quires if there be any remains in towns indicating 
the barbarous practice of bull-baiting having been 
carried on. In the town of Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, there was a regular bull-ring, and the spot 
is still discernible in the middle of a large square, 
called the Chipping *, where this diversion took 
place, and however popular it may have been, 
happily now, as Hamlet says — 


‘ “it is a custom 
More benef in th e breach, than the observance,” 
From a ver y old y ra ay, The Vow-Breaker, or the 
Faire Maide of Cl by William Sampson, of 
which I have seen a copy + (L madon, 1636), it would 
ypear that Tetbury (olim Tedbury) was particu- 
arised 7! a place where this recreation or pastime 
Gourishe: , for I find this passage in Act V.— 
“ He'll keepe more stir with the Hobby Horse, than he 
th the Pipers at Tedbury Bull-running.” 
| Dera. 
Chronogram at Rome (2™ S. 350.) —It is 
not apparent in what manner the inscription in 


* This word, according to Bailey, is from the Saxon 
| “ Cyppan, tocheapen; quasi dictum, a market or market~- 
| place.” 
| 
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the church of S. Maria degli Angeli at Rome, | 


communicated by Scorvs, constitutes a chrono- 

m. Is the date 1721, which he mentions, to 
be gathered from the not unusual expedient of 
some letters being larger or taller than the rest ? 
However that’ may be, it is obvious that the in- 
scription is intended to commence, in the ordi- 
nary way, with the king’s name; and that it is to 
be read, “IAcoBuUs III D. G. MAGNAE BRITANIAE 
ET c. REx: where the letter c. will be found to 
stand in the place of “rRANCIAE ET HIBERNIAE.” 
It is to be interpreted ceterorum (sc. ety 

.G 


r 


The Ottley Papers (2 S. iv. 331.) —These in- 


teresting documents, so far as they refer to Shrop- 
shire, were edited by Mr. George Morris of 
Shrewsbury, in the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, under the title of “ Ottleiana; or Let- 
ters, &c., relating to Shropshire, written during 
and subsequent to the Civil War, chiefly addressed 
to Sir Francis Ottley, and forming part of the 
Ottley MSS.” They will be found in vols. v., vi., 
and vii., occupying, in the aggregate, 74 pages. 

J. G. Nicuots. 


Brehma or Brahm (2™ §. iv. 313.) — It ap- | 


pears to me that the names of Brahm, Vishnu, 
and Siva are three forms of the one signification, 
and that their roots yet exist in the [berno-Phe- 
nician language. This may excite scorn in some of 
your correspondents, but I trust that they will bear 
in mind that there is nothing improbable in my sup- 
position, when they reflect that these islands were 
colonised by the Pheenicians, and that these were 
people whose history dates from the most remote 
period. The root of Brahm in Irish is byac, pro- 
nounced brah, and Arm) is time, bnar-Am, i. e. 
Braham; it would therefore signify “ Everlast- 
ing,” or “ Existing from all time.” Vishnu is from 
bi, life or existence, and Sutur, eternal, i.e. by- 
rutun, bi-suhun or Visuhun, “ Eternal existence,” 
the and vw being commutable. Siva,from S)che, 
i.e. Shé-ve, “the Everlasting.” 
these derivations, as they appeared to me to af- 


ford a curious evidence of the connection that yet | 


remains between the Irish language, containing 
as it does a large mixture of Pheenician, and the 
mythology of the Hindoos. While my hand is in, I 
may as well add Crishna and Kali; the former is 
from C:vjor-rutur, Crios-suhun, i.e. “ the Ever- 
lasting Binder or Preserver,” and the latter from 
Ceal, Kal, i.e. “ Death,” or “ the Destroyer.” 
Fran. Crossrey. 


Sir John Powell (2™ S. iv. 329.) —The Sir John 
Powell mentioned by your correspondent was a 
descendant of Col. Powell, one of the officers, who, 
having deserted from the Parliament, was taken 
prisoner by Cromwell at the siege of Pembroke. 


I merely give | 


His arms were (and they are probably those of 
his descendants): Sable, three roses argent, 
barbed vert. Crest, on a wreath of the colours a 
lion passant or, holding in the dexter paw a lance 
sable. T. R. K. 


Milton's Life and Reign of King Charls (2 
S. iv. p. 308.) —What is the authority for attri- 
buting the authorship of this book to Milton? It 
is in no list of his works that I have seen. 

LeETHREDIENSIS. 


[It is entered under Milton’s name in the Bodleian 


N, | Catalogue. ] 


Erasmus and Sir Thomas More (2° S. iv. 248. 
338.) — In D'Aubigné's History of the Reforma- 
tion, book xi. ch. ix., the lines which Erasmus 
wrote to Sir Thomas More are quoted as fol- 
lows : — 

“Quod mihi dixisti nuper de corpore Christi, 
Crede quod habes et habes ; 
Hoc tibi rescribo tantum de tuo caballo, 
Crede quod habes et habes.” 


The authority quoted for these lines is Paravicini 
Singularia, p. 71.; and the story given is, that 
More lent Erasmus one horse, which Erasmus took 
with him to the Continent instead of returning it 
to More. T. H. Prowman. 

Torquay. 

[Paravicinus’s authority for the anecdote is Jenkin 
Thomas, “Hee ex relatione clariss. Jenkini Thomasii, 
Angli.”} 


My Ancestors, §c. (2™ S. iv. 329.)—The lines 
quoted by Mr. Greenwood are the commencement 
of — England: a National Song, published by 
Messrs. Duff and Hodgson, as nearly as I can re- 
collect about twelve or thirteen years ago. The 
| title of the publication states the words to be by 
W. H. Bellamy, the music by J. W. Hobbs. 

SEMIBREVE. 





Misgcellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Foss has just issued the fifth and sixth volumes of 
The Judges of England, with Sketches of their Lives and 
|, Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
| minster. These volumes furnish us with Biographical 

Notices of the legal worthies who flourished between the 

accession of Henry VII. in 1485 to the close of the Inter- 

regnum in 1660—and with those Illustrations of the His- 
| tory of our Courts of Law, and the gradual changes which 
have taken place in their form and practice, which give 
| additional interest and value to the book. If by the 
| industry and research displayed in his first four volumes 
Mr. Foss earned for himself the reputation of a careful, 
painstaking, and trustworthy biographer, there can be 
no doubt that that reputation will be enhanced by an 
examination of that portion of his great work which has 
just been published. There can be as little doubt that 
the merits of his earlier volumes will now be recognised 
by many who before looked upon their author as one who 
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cared only for the dry bones of antiquity. It was Mr. Foss’s 

ill fortune that in them he had to deal really with names 
only. He has now to treat of men: men, too, whose 
reputations (or at least a large proportion of them) have 
long been familiar to us ds household words—and he has 
warmed with his subject. In his earlier volumes he had 
to deal with judges whose very names had to be sought 
out of obscure records: in these he treats of some of the 
most distinguished men that ever donned the ermine. 
With such judges to treat of as Wolsey, Wriottesley, 
Ellesmere, Sir Thomas More and his father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and his son, the great Lord Verulam, Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, Sir Julius Cesar, Coke, and many others of 
almost equal eminence, it would have been strange in- 
deed had Mr. Foss’s new volumes been other than what 
they are,—two of the most important contributions to 
legal biography and the history of English legal proce- 
dure which have ever been produced. 

Mr. Thackeray has at length broken silence, and given 
to the world the first instalment of a new story. The 
Virginians, a Tale of the Last Century, bids fair to rival 
in popularity any of its predecessors, although it has not 
the advantage, and that a very obvious one, of relating to 
the men and manners of the present day. 

The admirers of the writings of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
in which, as in all great works, the humorous and the 
pathetic strive for the mastery, will be glad to hear 
that a new and complete Library Edition of his works is 
about to appear. This edition will comprise twenty-two 
monthly volumes, beautifully printed in post octavo, and 
carefully revised by the author, the first of which will 
be issued in January next. 

Mr. Bentley has just added to his cheap series of copy- 
right works reprints of the late lamented Major Warbur- 
ton’s populs ur history of The Conquest of Canada, and of one 
of Shirley Brooks’ amusing novels, 
Our Time. The lovers of wit and a ee will be glad to 
learn that the same publisher is prepared to give them, 
in a neat five shilling volume, a new edition of The Jn- 
goldsby Legends, and as a companion volume a selection 
of the best ballads from his Miscellany, under the title of 
The Bentley Ballads. These will be edited by Dr. Doran, 
himself a contributor to the volume. We have heard, 
too, that the same house is about to issue an important 
volume on the subject of Reform, from the pen of Earl 
Grey. 

At the late meeting of the Philological Society, Dean 
Trench read a paper in which he developed his ideas as 
to the improvements called for in English Lexicography. 
The subject is an important one, and was treated, we un- 
derstand, by the Dean in a way to render the early publi- 
cation of his views a thing much to be desired. 

We hear with deep surprise—to use the mildest term— 


Ay yen Court, a Story of 














: 


Surrey Archeological Society to consider the propriety of 
what now must be considered “ intruding” into Kent, 
Kent has at this moment a Society of its own, consisting 
of some 320 members. Surely the Surrey antiquaries 
would do wisely then to leave the Men of Kent to work 
out the Archeology of their own county, and employ 
themselves in completing their own obvious and peculiar 
work. The energy and capital spent in this endeavour 
to hang Kent on to Surrey would nearly have sufficed to 
produce another part of the Zyansactions of the Surrey 
Archeological Society. 
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